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Abstract 

The two major purposes oft ikoyan's trip were probably: first j 
and foremost, to sound out the US position on Berlin and a Gorman 
peace treaty as well as on other issuesj and second , to place US 
foreign policy on the defensive by stimulating a campaign for a US- 
Soviet rapprochement. The Soviet leaders probably calculated that if 
Soviet appeals for a rapprochement met a favorable response from the 
American public, this would generate pressure for accomodation to certain 
Soviet demands. And if US leaders failed, as loikoyan put it, to answer 
"words" with "deeds," then "oscow to uld be in a more effective position 
to accuse US leaders of lack of good faith* This maneuver was probably 
based on a Soviet assessment, arrived at prior to Mikoyan 's trip, that 
there was a growing trend in American public opinion in favor of improved 
relations with the USSR* 

./ith the exception of his proposal for a conference on a German 
peace treaty (superseded by the Soviet note of January 10), Mikoyan made 
essentially no new proposals during his talks with US leaders, although 
he introduced a nunwer of re3a tively minor amendments to existing 
Soviet positions. 

— On Be rlin, Mikoyan played down the ultiroative aspects of the 
Soviet "free crEy 1r ~proposal in an apparent effort to induce the US into 
negotiations on this scheme. At his Moscow press conference, he indicated 
that the USSR would delay action on transferring access controls for 
several weeks or months beyond the six month deadline if talks were then 
in progress. However, Mikoyan reiterated Soviet determination to carry 
out the transfer if no "satisfactory solution" of the Berlin problem was 
reachedo He did not suggest a Western quid pro quo for a Soviet retreat 
on this commitment and warned that tanks to uld' be met by tanks in the 
event of an Allied attempt to force a way to Berlin^ 

— The emphasis which Mikoyan p3a ced on Germany suggested that a 
further purpose of his trip was to pressure the US to be more receptive 
to Soviet proposals on the German problem^ The chief novelty of the 
German poace treaty proposal was the suggestion that uoscow would be 
prepared to negotiate the Berlin problem in conjunction with this 
proposal, Mikoyan made clear that the USSR would still refuse to neg- 
otiate on the question of German reunification. **e told the President 
that if no agreement could be reached on a peace treaty the Soviet bloc 
would have to find their own "independent way" to a solution. In a later 
talk with the V/est German Ambassador in Moscow, Khrushchev said that this 
"independent way" would be a separate peace treaty vi th East Germany, 

. — On the discontinuance of nuclar tests^ Mikoyan stated that 
the "main problem" was the voting procedure in the proposed control 
commission. He stated that some compromise could probably be found on 
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the ,/est'a "year-by-year" formula* 

— On propaganda, 'u'ikoyan indicated, in response to a su :gestion 
from the Secx^Eary^'Tftat he wculd review the Soviet propaganda line 
(on a basis of reciprocity) to see if it could be improved in any 
respect* 

Concerning the impact of the t rip on 'likoyan (and, through him, 
the other Soviet leaders), there seems to be little doubt that wlrLkoyan 
was impressed with the wealth and economic strength of the US» The Soviet 
leaders might, as a result of this impression, be more inclined in the 
future to take into account the realities of America's economic strength* 
On his return to Moscow, Mikoyan summed up his impressions of his visit 
by asserting that "increasing numbers of Americans" are in favor of im- 
proving relations with the USSR but that these views "have not yet 
found expression in any practical steps by the US Government." This 
line probably reflected accurately Mikoyan 's true impressions of American 
public opinion, despite the fact that it had been set before his visit. 
At the same time Mikoyan was apparently impressed by the solid wall of 
public, bipartisan support for the US position on Berlin which he 
encountered, '^hus, it seems possible that Mikoyan concluded that 
aggressive, assertive actions by the Soviet Union, threatening what the 
US generally oonsiders as its legitimate interests, tend to solidify 
American public opinion and that broad, generalized appeals for US-Soviet 
collaboration are most likely to stimulate division of opinion in the US« 
^ikoyan seems to have received a double impression of the official US 
position on Berlin and Germany; of determination not to be forced out of 
Berlin but of willingness to negotiate, at least on the general subject 
of Germany, iiikoyan seemed genuinely annoyed at the US position on 
trade relations, but his speech at the party Congress indicated 
resignation that US trade policies for the time being vould not be 
changed. Both publicly and privately, mikoyan criticized the overall 
US position on Eastr-.fest issues as inflexible. However, he told the 
Party Congress that "the US statesmen expressed a readiness to negotiate 
disputed issues," gave a generally positive appraisal of his talks with 
US leaders, although he mildly rebuked Vice President Nixon and Secretary 
Dulles for making public statements allegedly not in accordance tfith 
their assurances to him* 

The Soviet press and radio reported extensively on Mikoyan's trip, 
although it omitted a number of his public statements not in accordance 
with standard Soviet propaganda. Mikoyan's utterances of "sweet 
reasonableness" were reproduced at length and the impression was left 
that they were generally approved by his listeners. In view of the 
Soviet people 's longing for peace and "relaxation of tensions," Moscow's 
initiative in sending Mikoyan to the US is likely to increase the 
prestige and popularity of the p: esent Soviet leadership* . . . • ■ 
iv 
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J-t was the oonsenBuo. of .American press comment that the "'ikoyan 
visit disappointed both the extreme hopes and extreme fears which were 
expressed in advance: hopes that the visit might hasten some significant 
agreement on problems causing serious wj rid tension, and fears that 
Americans would be "seduced" by clever propaganda. 
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THE MIKOYAN VISIT: AN APPR/JSAL 



A© E vents of Visit 

On December 17, 19£8 the Soviet Foreign Ministry requested a visa for 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. i.likoyan to go to the US as the guest of 
Ambassador Menshikov, He arrived in %v York on January h after having 
stopped on the way in Copenhagen where he met prime Minister Hai sen» 
Proceeding direct from New York to Y/ashington, he met Secretary Dulles 
on January $ and the Vice President on January 6, and then departed for 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, san Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, and 
back to Washington whore he met the Secretary again on Jaiuary 16 and 
the Fresident on January 17o On January 16 he also had lunch with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and attended a "business" dinner 
given by Secretary Dulles* In each city he visited he v/as the guest 
and speaker at a dinner arranged by prominent local personages, and his 
schedule also included a lunch with AFL-CIO leaders in Y/'ashington, a 
discussion with faculty members and students at UCLA, a press conference 
at UN headquarters In New York, a television interview with newsmen, a 
talk at the National Press Club in V/ashington, and tours of factories 
and shopso (See Annex 1 for schedule and itinerary.) 

The meetings at, which Mikoyan spoke were for the most part 
arranged in advance by,the Soviet Bnbassy, which approached prominent 
personalities in the cities to be visited (when possible persons who had 
recently visited the USSR) with the request that such meetings be arranged,, 
In some cases .the oeetiugB •would, of course, have been arranged on the 
initiative of local civi* leaders without the intervention of the Embassy, 
but it is interesting to note that particular efforts were made to ensure 
contacts with business circles* \ 

Throughout most of the trip Mikoyan conducted himself with poise, . 
tact, and a ffability. Only on a few occasions did he publicly show some. . 
irritation concerning his reception. YJhile his intention to draw a 
distinction between the American people and their government was obvious, . 
he for the most part avoided obvious improprieties. The phraseology of - 
his talky t.qb usually dovoid of tiarxist clichee and carefully chosen to . 
appeal, to. the audience* 
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Bt Probable Reasons for the Trip 

Mikoyan was noncommittal when noked, while in the United States, 
about the purpose of his trip. He usually replied that he was on vacation. 
Be that as it may, li'ikoyan's behavior and statements both during and after 
the trip and events preceding the trip provide fairly convincing evidence 
that he came to the United States at this time for two irajor purposes. 

If. Fact-Finding Mission . During his talk with Secretary Dulles, 
i-iikoyan denied in effect that he had come to the United States merely to 
become acquainted with the American people, stating that he had come here 
for a "different purpose" and hoped for "acceptable specific proposals from 
Secretary Dulles." This statement, viewed in uhe light of Mikoyan' s per- 
formance in official talks, indicates that the primary purpose of his trip 
was to sound out US officials on various international issues, above all, 
on the questions of Berlin and Germany. That iiikoyan was nainly concerned 
in these talks with probing the US position is indicated by the fact that 
he introduced no essentially new proposals. And his preoccupation with 
Berlin and Germany was clear both from the amount of time he devoted to 
these subjects, from his frequent request for US counterproposals on the 
Soviet "free city" scheme and from the obvious fact that these are the 
dominant issues of the day. There can be little doubt that the Soviet 
leadership, in arranging the Mikoyan visit, hoped to test the US's deter- 
mination to remain in Berlin and willingness to engage in talks on Berlin 
and related issues. It is even possible that there was not full agreement 
on these questions in the Kremlin and that the trip was arranged in order 
to conduct high-level talks with the US which would create the impression 
of Soviet vacillation or weakness. (See below.) Mikoyan 1 s trip, in the 
probable Soviet view, also served the purpose of sounding out US officials 
on other outstanding issues and of gaining first-hand impressions of 
American political leaders, public opinion and material well-being. 

2, Place US on Defensive . Moscow apparently calculates that the 
results of the 1958 congressional elections reflect popular dissatisfaction 
with American foreign policy and that this dissatisfaction can be exploited 
to Soviet advantage. The Mikoyan visit may have been designed in part to 
do just that. First , Mikoyan may have hoped to stimulate this dissatis- 
faction in order to bring about what the USSR would consider improvements 
in American foreign policy. By stressing peace and a US-Soviet rapproche- 
ment and by striking a friendly pose during his public appearances, Mikoyan 
apparently hoped to convince the American public that vigilant defense 
measures and a suspicious appraisal of Soviet intentions were unnecessary. 
On the question of trade, he openly appealed to public opinion over the 
head of the government. Second , Moscow may hope to place US foreign policy 
on the defensive by the mere fact of raising a hue and cry over the "growing 
movement" of American public opinion for a US-Soviet rapprochement and by 
making overtures for such. US intentions are blackened if it fails to respond 
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to this "movement " and to these overtures, and Soviet standing gaino 
accordingly. 

The above conclusions need to be considered in detail in view of 
their broader implication for Soviet foreign policy. The following points 
are pertinent: 

(a) While noscow propaganda has always portrayed American public 
opinion as opposed to official foreign policies, it seems likely that the 
Soviet leadership truly reached this conclusion following the November 
congressional elections. Both Mikoyan and Khrushchev made statements to that 
effect in speeches shortly after the elections. 

(b) However, the idea of this "growing trend" in American public 
opinion was not developed in any extensive form in the Soviet press until, the 
latter half of December, after the Mikoyan trip was arranged but before the 
trip took place. i Prayda, on"December 19> belatedly published in full two 
articles from the Detroit press of November 25 reporting on a speech by US 
industrialist Cyrus Eaton calling for a US-Soviet rapprochement. More 
important, Soviet writer Il'ya Ehrenburg published an article in the 
December 30 issue of Sovetsk aya Rossiya which was an elaborate and original 
presentation of the theme thIEt a "turning point" had been reached in 
American public opinion in favor of seeking better relations with the USSR. 1 

(c) At his January 2h press conference on his return to Moscow, 
Mikoyan presented the same thesis, namely, that "increasing numbers of 
Americans 1 ' wish improved Soviet-American relations but that their views 
"have not yet found expression in any practical steps by the US Government. " 
(See Section E below.) ' 

(d) Mikoyan presented initially the same picture in his speech to 
the 21st Party Congress, devoted mainly to a report on his trip. To be sure,, 
Mikoyan gave a more positive appraisal of his talks with US officials: at 
his Moscow press conference he asserted that US officials "showed a certain 
reserve and one could not feel they desired to move toward achieving agree- 
ment on most important problems," while in his Congress speech he stated 
that these leaders "in contrast to earlier times, expressed a readiness to 
negotiate disputed issues," However, Mikoyan entered the same caveat that 
"practical steps," or "deeds," should follow "words," placed the burden for 
ending the cold war on US leaders, and criticized Secretary Dulles and 
others for making statements in a cold war spirit and allegedly in contra- 
diction to their assurances to him,. (See Section E, ) 



1. See IIBs No. 67, January 8, 1959 and No. 75, January 28, X9$9 for a more 
detailed analysis of this article. 
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(o) Tho Soviet position on oubatantivo lssuos pronunced by 
Khrushchev and others at the 21et Party Congress indicated no intention to 
deviate from various "hardline" tactics which have come to the foro in 
Soviet foreign policies during the pact year, but, on tho contrary, 
guaranteed their continuance for some time to come by endorsing them at tho 
highest (in the formal sense) party gathering. 

From this, it soems fair to conclude that: (1) the recent Soviet 
gestures and appeals for a US-Soviet rapprochement raised in connection with 
the Mikoyan visit do not signify a reversal of the more demanding, mil- 
itant Soviet policies of the past year, but are more limited in their 
objective; (2) iukoyan's appraisal of the results of his trip seemed to be 
based on predetermined conclusions, although it is quite possible that 
the trip actually reinforced and amplified these conclusions^ (3) Moscow 
probably hop^d to place US "cold war strategists" on the defensive by 
stimulating a campaign for a US-Soviet rapprochement. As noted above, if 
Soviet appeals for such mot a favorable response from the American public 
this would generate pressure for accomodation to certain Soviet demands. 
And if , in any event, the "cold war strategists" failed to respond to 
these Soviet overtures, or, as Mikoyan put it, failed to answer words with 
deeds, then Moscow would be in a better position to accuse US leaders of 
lack of good faith and to discredit their policies. (This, however, 
should not be taken to mean that i.ikoyan's restrained criticism and generally 
favorable assessment of his trip are devoid of any positive significance)© 
(See Sectioa B),« 

3. Other Reasons ,, The Soviet leaders probably had several other 
considerations in mind in arranging iiikoyan* s visit, ^y jppealing for an 
improvement of East-Jest relations, Moscow hopes at a minimum to emphasize 
the "peacefulness" of ^oviet policies and, in the present instance, may 
hope to cloak its Berlin proposal in a more peaceful light, and ease the 
way for negotiations on this and related issues. On the domestic Soviet 
scene, the nikoyan visit enables Khrushchev to present a trophy of "success" 
of his policy of "peace" to the current ^arty Congress and to the Soviet 
public at large. 

There is another possible explanation of the "ikoyan trip, namely, 
that it is related to possible differences within the Kremlin leadership 
on foreign policy issues. According to this hypothesis, iiikoyan came to 
the US (l) to resolve differences within the "remlin on the proper course 
to follow in regard to Berlin, based on varying estimates of the West's 
intention (with mikoyan favoring a go-slow approach), or (2) to build a 
case for a renewed, concentrated drive for an Uast-West detente, in opposi- 
tion to those in the ^remlin favoring a generally harder line. The pro- 
ceedings of the Party Congress do not bear out the latter point (which, of 
course, is contrary to the general line of analysis presented above) but 
there is some inconclusive evidence tending to support the first point. 
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G « Mikoyan 'n Position on Substantive. Issues 

With the exception of the proposal for a conference on a German 
peace treaty (which merely anticipated the Soviet note of January 10), 
Mikoyan did not introduce any essential modification of the Soviet posiion 
on outstanding international issues. However, he did indicate several' 
interesting, but relatively minor changes and threw some light on Soviet 
thinking by emphasizing certain problems and particular aspects of these 
problems. 

The following analysis is based for the most part on Mikoyan 's 
talks with US officials. His public statements and off-the-record remarks 
at unofficial gatherings and private talks were usually couched in general 
terms, A few such statements have been included below where they de- 
parted significantly from or added noteworthy detail to Mikoyan' s state- 
ments to US officials. 

1. Berlin . Mikoyan introduced several modifications, but no 
basic change, in the Soviet position on Berlin, namely: (1) In his January 
£ aide-memoire , Mikoyan indicated that East and West Germany should join 
the four former occupying powers in talks on Berlin's status (this point 
was not clear in the Soviet November 27 note). However, he did not re- 
iterate this point in his talks with US officials. (2) In the ai de- 
me moire and in official talks, Mikoyan suggested that, if the West de- 
sired, a "permanent international commission" apparently composed of the 
four former occupying powers and the "two" German states (he was not 
precise in spelling the composition or functions) could be established to 
supervise guarantees of a "free city" status for West Berlin. He also 
repeated, in this connection, the earlier Soviet suggestion that the UN 
could be given a role in guaranteeing tfest Berlin's "free city" status. 
(3) Following the visit, at his January 2U press conference in Moscow, 
Mikoyan indicated that the USSR would delay taking action on the turnover 
of functions in Berlin for "two or three weeks or even for two or three 
months" beyond the six months' deadline if talks were then in progress on 
Berlin's status and "if we are convinced of good will on the part of the 
Western powers to negotiate with the object of ending the occupation 
regime in Berlin." 

Throughout his private and public remarks, Mikoyan stressed that the 
USSR sought no advantage from the Berlin situation and was not confronting 
the West with an ultimatum. His efforts to play down the ultimative 
aspects of the Soviet "free city" proposal were noticeable from the very 
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start j the January $ aide-memoire , in discussing the "free city" proposal, 
failed to mention the possibility of unilateral Soviet action in ending 
Berlin's, occupation status. At one point he told Secretary Dulles that if 
"nothing happened in six months" the USSR would turn over its powers 
respecting Berlin to the GDR. But even this implied that if talks were 
under way at that time the USSR might delay action. On the other hand, 
Mikoyan also stated that six months was a long enough period in which to 
: complete negotiations on Berlin, insisted that the "free city" scheme 
could not be extended to East Berlin, and said that the Soviets would be 
"compelled to fulfill' their commitment if nothing changed about Berlin." 

While Mikoyan repeatedly called for Western counterproposals, he 
made clear that such counterproposals should be limited to "corrections 
and amendments" r.f ihs Soviet "free city" proposal and surgested no quid 
pro c,uo for the ^bf.r'-'ionment of the USSR's declared irtenticna in regard 
to Berlin. Although he denied that the USSR threatened military action, he 
attached "certain generals"' for ; statements concerning the use of tanks 
"to break through to Berlin" and contioned that tanks of one side would 
be met by the tanks of the other side. 

Comment : 

In accentuating the positive and playing down the ultimate aspects 
of the Soviet proposals on Berlin, Mikoyan 's purposes seemed to be to 
depict these proposals as "reasonable" and to induce the West to engage 
in negotiations on them. Regarding the latter point, this is apparently 
a calculated response to the West's refusal to discuss Berlin's status 
and other related issues under the shadow of a Soviet ultimatum. It do6S 
not appear to indicate any lessening of the Soviet intention to carry 
out the transfer of functions. The hint about extending talks beyond the 
deadline significantly was limited to talks on Berlin on Soviet terms. 
On the other hand, Mikoyan indicated (albeit ambiguously) in his Party 
Congress speech that he was impressed with the US determination to remain 
in Eerlin; if this is true, it could affect Soviet tactics on Berlin. 
There has, however, been no indications of this as yet. 

During his first talk with the Secretary, Mikoyan asserted without 
apparent amplification that "no one was asking for withdrawal" of troops 
from Berlin, that'the Soviets were proposing the termination of the 
occupation, not the withdrawal of forces." If this statement was not a 
rhetorical sleight-of-hand (which it probably was), it would imply Soviet 
willingness to permit Allied troops to remain in West Berlin after its 
establishment as a "free city." This, of course, would be completely 
contrary to the Soviet demand that West Berlin be demilitarized. 
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2* Germany . (See also sections on Berlin, European Sec urity, and 
Eastern Europe. ) The principal "new" proposal presented by Mikoyan waB 
that for a conference in "approximately two months" to consider a German 
peace treaty. This proposal, made in the meeting with the Secretary on 
January 5> was subsequently elaborated on in the Soviet notes and draft 
peace treaty of January 10 (see IR-792^). Apart from various more or 
less minor innovations in the proposed treaty, the chief novelty in 
these proposals was the suggestion that Moscow would be prepared to 
negotiate on a peace treaty in conjunction with the Berlin issue rather 
than exclusively on the latter as demanded previously. But Mikoyan made 
clear (and Khrushchev han since confirmed) that the USSR would still refuse 
to negotiate on the question of German unification. He repeatedly urged 
that "confederation" (which to the President he described as a "coalition 
government"), agreed upon by the Germans themselves, was the only realis- 
tic way to unification. He stated in one conversation that the USSR was 
not opposed to a united Germany even though it recognized that the 
communistB would be in a minority. Khrushchev made a similar point to 
Ambassador Kroll on February 2. 

At the same time, his references to the preservation of the "social 
system" of the GDR served to show that "confederation" is not, in fact, 
' regarded by the USSR as leading to unification. An indication that the 
USSR may take further steps to solidify the division of Germany came in 
Mikoyan 's remark to the President to the effect that if Adenauer continued 
to block a peace treaty and the US supported him, the USSR and the other 
Eastern European countries might have to find their own "independent way" 
to a solution. This warning has since been echoed by Gromyko in his 
speech to the 21st Party Congress and by Khrushchev in his talk with 
German Ambassador Kroll (February 2) in which he mentioned a separate 
peace treaty. 

Another somewhat unusual point which Mikoyan raised concerned 
West German recognition of Poland and Czechoslovakia. He complained 
that while Adenauer had assured him last year that recognition would take 
place, it had not in fact occurred. This complaint was only one aspect 
of Mikoyan 's sustained public and private attacks on Adenauer as the 
source of trouble regarding Germany. Defense Minister Strauss ran 
Adenauer a close second in these attacks. As expected, Mikoyan gave 
especial emphasis to the danger of the Federal Republic's acquiring 
nuclear weapons. He accused Adenauer of wishing to "engulf" the GDR and 
liquidate the socialist regime there. He explained in at least one talk 
that Soviet concern with German acquisition of nuclear weapons was not 
due to fear of Germany as such but rather to concern that a strongly- 
armed Germany could Involve both the US and the USSR in devastating war. 

Comment . The emphasis which Mikoyan placed on Germany, and the 
amount of time he spent talking about it suggest that at least one 
purpose of his mission was to put the US under pressure to be more 
receptive to Soviet proposals on the German problem. 
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In response to a question from the Vice President, he singled out 
Germany as the most important problem between the US and the USSR. 
In his public remarks, and also in several private ones, he clearly 
sought to make Adenauer the culprit for current tensions and the dead- 
lock in Germany. He may believe that his line here was at least partly 
the cause of reported US efforts to induce Adenauer to show greater 
flexibility. In his Moscow press conference he described as "very 
interesting" the Secretary's comment that free elections were not the 
only way to unification, and he may feel that his efforts here produced 
this comment. 

While Mikoyan spent most of his time propounding the "realism" and 
reasonableness" of the Soviet position in hopes, perhaps of thereby 
promoting seme sort of international conference, he also used the pressure 
device of threatening an "independent solution" in case the West refuses 
to change its position. He did not spell out the nature of such a 
solution but his reference was apparently to some scheme for a separate 
Soviet peace treaty with the GDR. That this may be the Soviet plan was 
confirmed in Khrushchev's remarks to Ambassador Kroll on February 2» 

3. European Security . In his conversations with US officials, 
Mikoyan had nothing novel to say on the subject of European security. 
Indeed, his remarks were almost entirely within the context of th6 Soviet 
proposals regarding Berlin and a German peac6 treaty. However, Mikoyan 
did deal with this subject at length (in the context of alleged Soviet 
terms for a German settlement) in a private conversation with "a promi- 
nent student of foreign affairs." (The individual was so described by 
the agency preparing the report.) This conversation deserves some atten- 
tion because Mikoyan is reported to have made statements considerably at 
variance with has. statements to, US officials. 

Mikoyan is quoted as indicating that a "united Germany" would have 
to recognize formally the borders with Poland and Czechoslovakia. (The 
Soviet peace treaty draft contains such a provision for a confederate 
Germany and/or for the separate German states.) Further there would be 
an atom-fre6 zone in Central Europe including "United Germany." (Pre- 
sumably this would include also Poland and Czechoslovakia, as proposed by 
Polish Foreign Minister Rapacki.) Inspection would be under th6 United 
Nations, with Russians and Americans participating. 

In addition, Mikoyan was reported as granting that a "United 
Germany" night remain in NATO but that in this cas6 there would have to 
be a NATO-Warsaw Pact non-aggression pact. (Moscow has long proposed 
such a non-aggression pact under conditions in which Germany would remain 
divided.) 

Mikoyan is quoted as suggesting foreign troop cuts in Ge many by 
absolute figures rather than by percentages as Moscow is currently pro- 
posing. It is not clear whether the context here was a "United Germany" 
or a divided Germany, i.e. th6 present situation. 
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Finally, he talked of "an inspection zone" including Germany fl Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, "part of France" and "some of Russia, but not much, 
'gain, it was not clear whether this zone would come into bein;. as part of 
an arrangement to unite' Germany or under presently existing conditions. 
(Moscow has, since Noven.oer 1956, proposed a European inspection zone, 
roughly of the size indicated above, as a means of preventing a surprise 
attack^,) The inspectors would apparently include both Americans and 
Russians* 

Comment : The real crux of all the above is Mikoyan's supposed 
acquiescence in a "United Germany" as part of NATO. Mikoyan's reported 
quid pro quo of a non-aggression pact between NaTO and the Warsaw Pact 
contradicts repeated Soviet assertions that the USSR does not need 
"paper guarantees" in the event a united Germany were part of NATO, since 
it can look after itself, as well as repeated 'Soviet statements that the 
inclusion of Germany within NATO is unacceptable* The standard Soviet 
non-aggression pact proposal actually refers to a situation in which 
Germany is either divided, as now, or "confederated" (i e e» in fact 
still divided) or united but not in NATO or the Warsaw Fact. Since 
Mikoyan did not make a similar proposal in any other conversation and in 
view of the background set forth above, it is highly unlikely that Miko- 
yan's reported remarks had serious intent. The other facets of Mikoyan's 
reported position on European security correspond roughly to existing 
Soviet views, though because of the rather vague report of the conversa- 
tion precise comparisons cannot be made and seeming departures should not 
be overvalued, 

.-, One other point is of some interest: this was the suggestion for 
foreign troop cuts in Germany by absolute figures rather than percentages • 
This might possibly point to a change in Soviet proposals for a one-third 
cut, though it must be noted that the latter reduction was mentioned in 
the Soviet peace treaty draft which was sent to the US on January 10, 
four days after the conversation under discussion here. Mikoyan was 
reported to have told members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
that the USSR could accept one-third reductions of foreign forces in 
European countries. If so, he made no essentially new proposal since 
the USSR has, since November 1956, suggested "considerable" foreign troop 
reductions in Europe. Moscow's Geneva proposals of November 28, 1956 also 
mentioned one-third foreign troop cuts in the European inspection zone 
suggested by the USSR, Meanwhile, Khrushchev, in his 21st Congress speech, 
reiterated the standard Soviet position on complete withdrawal of foreign 
forces from Europe: any Soviet withdrawal from Eastern Europe must be 
matched by withdrawal of Western foreign forces from Western Europe 
plus the liquidation of all foreign bases. 
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il. Discontinuance of Nuclear Tests . There were no essentially- 
new points in i-iikoyan's statements on the current Geneva negotiations on 
discontinuance of nuclear tests. He said on several occasions in public 
and private that agreement on this issue was one of the first things to 
be ac ieved in improving US-Soviet relations and that it would be the 
test whether there could be agreement on other topics. In private talks 
he sought explicit confirmation that the US was interested in an agree- 
ments As to specific matters under dispute in Geneva, I'akoyan signifi- 
cantly stated that the "main problem" was the question of voting procedure 
in the proposed Control Commission. He asserted that the USSR could not 
agree to a majority voting system in the control organization which would 
enforce a test ban since the US would always hav6 a majority and could 
thus' dictate to the USSR. When it was pointed out to Mikoyan that the 
Soviet delegate had offered to produce a list of matters on which there had 
to be unanimity in the control setup (i.e. on which a veto would operate), 
Mikoyan agreed that such a list might help resolve the current impasse. 
The list has sine?, been submitted but scarcely helped resolve the impasse,, 
He showed some flexibility on the question of the duration of a treaty, 
stating that a compromise could probably be found on the US-UK "year-by- 
yesar" formula. The Soviet delegate in Geneva is still insisting on "a 
ban for all time." 

Mikoyan maintained the standard Soviet position that it was impos- 
sible to conceal nuclear explosions and that any US assertions regarding the 
difficulty of detection were artificial roadblocks to an agreement. He 
did make the new point that if the USSR turned out to have mor advanced 
detection devices than the US, ' these would be made available once an 
agreement on a test ban had been reached. 

Comment ; ItLkoyan's statements suggest that for their own reason 
the Soviets remain interested in a test ban but are probably prepared to 
accept only the type of controls over which" they maintained a substantial 
veto. 

5. UN Committee on Outer Space . . Mikoyan clearly stated the USSR's 
"••intention to continue to refuse to participate in the UN Committee on 
Outer Space as presently composed. The formation of the committee, 
according to Mikoyan, was an example of US attempts to place the USSR in 
=an inferior position in the UN. In view of the USSR' s prowess in this 
field it was unfair to-put the USSR and its allies in a small minority 
to be permanently outvoted by Latin Americans and others who had little 
to contribute in the field of space research. The USSR would like to 
participate in the committee,, howeyer, and would do so if there wer6 
equality between the positions in the committee of the US . md the USSR, 
the only two nations with space capabilities e 

Comment: This represents no change from the established Soviet 
position. Mikoyan did not seem to be aware of the fact that part of the 
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difficulty over membership arose from the Soviet delegation's desire 
to pick specific members from among the Latin Americans instead of those 
the Latin Americans themselves put forward. 

6. Other Disarmament Issue s. Apart from his remarks on the 
nuclear test question and on outer~space, MLkoyan had almost nothing to 
say on disarmament matters. He made no response to the Secretary's dis- 
cussion of the US position in the experts talks on reducing the danger 
of surprise attack, although in a couple of his public appearances 
Mikoyan cited the surprise attack problem as a matter that should be 
negotiated and complained about the US attitude at Geneva. In one con- 
versation, Mikoyan indicated concern with the "fourth country" problem 
and asserted that "if France gets ^/nuclear weapons/ other countries will 
grt them." The context, however, was the cessation of nuclear weapons) 
rather than the prohibition of production of fissionable materials for 
weapons purposes (which has been the US proposal for coping with the 
"fourth country" problem.) 

Comment : Mikoyan's treatment of disarmament (i.e. his emphasis 
on the nuclear test question and occasional references to surprise attack) 
indicates continued Soviet stress on these two subjects, at least for 
the moment, and rather less interest in pressing for other types of 
disarmament measures 
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7. Trade^ liikoynn's talks with American officials revealed no 
chants in the Soviet position on trade with the United Statoa. 

In the most important official conversations on economic matters, 
a talk with Under Secretary Dillon on January 19 and a -talk with 
Secretory of Ceranerce Strauss on the same day, Mikoyan made no proposals 
for the increased Soviet purchase of American consumer goods or other 
items not restricted for export to communist bloc countries and reiterated 
Soviet requests made in Khrushchev* s letter of June 2, 1?£8, including the 
granting of long-term credits. Furthermore he made it plain that he 
expected US concessions on such issues as the reduction or removal of 
export controls, the granting of most~favored~nation treatment, and the 
repeal of legislative restrictions on the import of furs and crabmeato 
i-iikoyan was acidly frank in his expression of 'annoyance and disappointment 
at the failure of the US Government to make what he called "positive and 
constrictive suggestions" (e<,g , granting of credits) for the expansion 
of Soviet-US trade. The over-all tone of his conversation with both 
Mr. Dillon (and to a lesser extent in his conversation with Admiral Strauss) 
was sharp and, at times on Mikoyan's part, querulous and sarcastic^ He 
challenged the validity of the US claim for repayment . of lend-lease debts 
(although this had previously been acknowledged by both sides), denied 
that Soviet trade is sometimes manipulated for political purposes, and 
suggested that the executive branch of the US Government should recommend 
to Congress that legislative restrictions on trade with the USSR and other 
communist countries be repealed. He also accused the State and Commerce 
Departments of obstructing the conclusion of deals for the Soviet import 
of US petro-chemicals and equipment, despite the fact that, as he alleged, 
American firms were prepared and willing to fill Soviet requests© 

As KikoyarJs tour of the United States progressed, it became 
increasingly evident that he was going out of his way to cultivate cordial 
relations with American business and financial leaders In New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and San Francisco liikoyan adopted a reasonable, ' 
lets-be-businesslike attitude on trade, portraying himself as an intelligent,, 
aggressive hard-headed businessman ("Gentlemen, we wish to sell our products* 
for the highest possible price and buy as cheaply as possible") and 
generally "making good sense" in his discussion of Soviet foreign trade 
objectives,, Included in this approach was a subtle exploitation of the 
traditional distrust and dislike of American business for governmental 
controls and bureaucracy. This exploitation ranged fromthe simple state- 
ment of regret that, although both US firms and Soviet organizations wanted 
to do business, deals were held up by inactivity and negative attitudes in 
Vvashington, to the allegation (untrue) that even chewing gum, firewood ^ 
and Irxatives are prohibited for export from the US to the USS^o 
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The alleged split between US business and government circles on 
the issue of trade was repeatedly emphasized in Soviet official and pross 
comment after Mikoyan «s visit to the US had been concluded. Mikoyan 
himself summarized the current Soviet view at a press conference in Moscow 
on January 27 > immediately after his return from the Unitod States. In a 
formal statement and in answer to a correspondent's question he claimed 
that although he had found US business circles and the American people 
generally receptive to expanded commercial relations with the USSR, the 
Department of State and other branches of the US Government apparently 
wish to continue the cold war. He concluded that apparently nothing could 
' be done to change this position and that it would be necessary to "wait for 
better times." 

Ccmment. The over-all Soviet attitude on the US-USSR trade issue 
now appears "to be one of exasperated resignation and that nothing can now 
be done to change the anachronistic and negative US oi'x'icial position which 
must eventually and inevitably yield to the pressure of modern times, 

Mikoyan' s sharp reaction in his conversation with Under Secretary 
Dillon seems to have been due to the fact that he was genuinely hurt and 
surprised not to have found any American proposals for modifications of 
administrative and legislative restrictions on Soviet trade. It is possible 
that he expected that his "courting" of American business circles would 
already have had some effect in causing a shift in the US position, 
Mikoyan' s reactions also reflected the strong Soviet sensitivity to US 
discrimination against the USSR' through such measures as prohibition of 
imports of Soviet crab meat and certain furs, and abolition of most-favored- 
nation treatment for Soviet exports. In his speech before the 21st Party 
Congress on January 31, Mikoyan emphasized again the Soviet desire to 
conclude a trade agreement with the US and singled out the repeal of 
"discriminative".. DS tariffs on Soviet products and. the granting of most- 
favored-nation treatment to the USSR as important .steps in normalizing US- 
Soviet trade. He did not mention the question of strategic trade controls, 
other than to state that the Soviet Union was interested only in "peacetim3 
commodities." 

8, Propaganda . A verbal, implicit agreement by Mikoyan to review, 
on tiie basis of reciprocity, Soviet propaganda attacks on the US was the 
only concrete result of his official talks. In his conversation with 
MLkcyan the Vice President urged that both-, sides show restraint in their 
propaganda output and' furthermore that leaders of both countries should 
refrain from making provocative public sta'tements. Agreeing with this, 
Mikoyan said that such statements were very dangerous and that perhaps a 
new approach should be made. He maintained, however, that the US was the 
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worse offender in making provocative statements. In response to a suggestion 
from Secretary Dulles during their January 16 meeting* Mikoyon indicated:' ' 
that he would review the Soviet propaganda line, on a basi3 of reciprocity, 
to see if it could be improved in any respect* 

Mikoyan maintained that the USSR's jamming of VOA broadcasts was due 
to their objectionable contents • However, he admitted that he was not 
familiar with the contents of recent VOA broadcasts beamed to the USSR and 
was noncommital when Ambassador Thompson suggested that Soviet Government 
examine these broadcasts and inform the US about objectional statements. 
Mikoyan denied the existence of inflammatory anti-US Soviet propaganda, 
especially directed at Latin Airerica, and at one point claimed the Soviet 
radio broadcasts- could not even reaco Latin 'America* 

Comment. Unsufficlent time has passed to evaluate the significance 
of Mikoyan' s apparent offer to tone down Soviet propaganda attacks on the 
US and its leaders* However, Mikoyan seemed to have taken account of this 
in the two public statements which he has made after his return to Moscow. 
At his January 2l| press conference, he gave an affirmative answer to a 
question, apparently "planted", by a Soviet journalist, as to whether he 
considered it possible that the press of both sides "refrain frcm mdcing 
sharp statements." This J' agreement" probably was also behind Mikoyan' s 
unusually mild criticism of US leaders* in his Party Congress speech. This 
does not mean, however, • that the Soviet leadership would not seek to turn 
such an "agreement" to their advantage. Such an endeavor was apparent 
in Mikoyan' s statement to the Party Congress that the US leaders were not 
observing their private assurances to him that they had no intention of • 
"intervening" in the internal affairs of Eastern European countries. , 

9. Peaceful Coexistence^ International Contacts, and a Summit 
Conference. Mikoyan 's remarks on the first subject were 
typified by his statement to Vice President Nixon that the USSR did not 
want war but. peaceful co-existence, not' because it was weak or cowardly 
but because the Soviet people wanted to develop their country and make "it 
rich like the US. In this connection Mikoyan said that iri recent months 
our relations had improved and that the Soviet leaders now had more 
"confidence" in the US leaders, although it was 'still far frdm full 
confidence. The recent series of conversations with prominent Ai!erican3 
such as Stevenson, Lippmanri, Johnston, and Senator. Humphrey had nade a 
real impression on the Soviet leaders and convinced them that something 
. must underlie the Americans' statements. The Vice President's statement 
in London had also been something unusual, Mikoyan said. 

He spoke in general terms of the desirability of more discussions 
between American and Soviet officials but did not specifically press for 
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a svrjnit conference. The subject of a summit conference was in fact not 
mentioned at all in private conversations with US officials, although 
Mikoyan did invite Vice President Nixon to visit the USSR. When 
questioned .publicly on : the subject, llikoyan indicated that the USSR remains 
in favor of a summit conference but did not give the impression that the" 
USSR expected" one in the near future. 

While Mikoyan privately as well as publicly called for increased 
US-Soviet contacts "at all levels, " he spoke only in ;generalties and had 
no particular suggestions on what sort of contacts or how they were to 
be brought about* 

Comment ^ ' The theme that the USSR wants peace, but not because it 
ia weak, wass repeatedly emphasized in public and private. A novel element 
is the admission that as a result of recent contacts the Soviet leaders now 
have a better opinion of their American counterparts. Mikoyan did not 
give the impression J that if negotiations on the Berlin crisis were to occur 
he expected them to be on the summit level# 
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10. International Co mmunism. When tackled on tho subject of 
international communism, Mikoyan denied that tlie USSR dictated to 
i?Ii elen coranunist Parties or attempted to subver.t foreign states. 
Although the USSR's sympathies were naturally on tho side of the 
Communis ta everywhere, he said, the USSR did not help foreign Communist 
parties come to power; the manner in which they did so must be determined 
oy the conditions in their own countries. Why should Americans be 
so fearful about Communists, he asked, when there wore so few in the US? 
He cited the USSR's good relations with tho UAR, which suppresses Communists, 
as proof of his. thesis*. The USSR did give advice, based on its longer 
experience, to other, countries of the Soviet bloc, Mikoyan admitted, 
but he cited examples to show that such advice was not always taken. 

Comment. Tills is the standard Soviet line, and Is of course 
refuted by Mikoyan' s own discussion of the Soviet intervention in 
the Hungarian revolt. The statement that other Soviet^bloc countries 
did not always take Soviet advice is novel, but it was made only in a 
•private conversation ajid the examples cited are of slight importance. 

hn+h ji^^ 1 £ffi&gB£« Mikoyan made several general statements, 
both private and public, iiTfavor of increased US-Soviet cultural 
SesUon S i^ U ofH of? ? 1 V Rpe 5 P P flrtLcularl y interested in raising this 
h££SSL?+£2 £ <i 3lkS ; In a res P° nse to a statement by President 
as fZld, *£ i d J ft ° f CU \ tUral exchan e es had not been implemented 
ILl™ £ J 6 ' that fcr exam Ple> not 20 or 30 students but hundreds 

X T ^P?' Mkqyan replied * at some Poetical steps in this 
£21 h f d + a ^ady been taken, that neither side had reason to be 
disappointed as reciprocity had been observed and both sides had 
bee n "correct". He agreed that there should be "several hundred" 
SrSVh* Chane f? bUt "£ rank ^" acknowledged that the USSR wanted to 
Sr^+2"?? smarLer number because it suspected that there might be 
o? th! II f T ae ! ntS am ° ng *** studen ts. He added that the outcome 
o«. the student exchange program would depend on the "behavior" of the 
students, i.e., on whether or not they engaged in "intelligence" activities. 

now i^f?TT4< ? p Iiik0yan . thereby impl±ed that the American students 
iZrlV, S* ^u ar c b J x ^ careful: ^ *»Whed for evidence of any activities 
S™ JS?* hQ S 071 ^^ ^* ° f viaw and *«* m expansion^ the 
thaf t^e^R 2m \°l *?? 3bSenCe ° f ^° h act ivities. I* is improbable 
hSrirS! «S5 ^ ac ^ a1 ^ agree to an exchange program of "several 
StbSU??? ? ' "?? S ° ^n° h becaUSe 0f P° ssib ^ espionage activities 
«££ J J h u W n°S d ereat1 ^ expand y ^ Sovie t intellectuals' 
exposure to "unhealthy" influences. (See also position on "Propaganda".) 

JZ Eastern Europe. Mikoyan did not raise the question of alleged 
ofSu^arTL^Sf r rn Eur °P e ^ but *e question came up in discussions 
?hi^h a 7nS d , * T m l, Xt Was W»ent from Mikoyan- s remarks 
that this issue as well as the question of Western recognition of the 
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status quo in Eastern Europe was vory much on his mind, During a 

discussion on Hungary with Vice President Nixon, Mikoyan stated that 

the USSR thought the US was trying to divide and break up the Soviet 

bloc. On Hungaiy itself, Hikoyan in his conversations with US officials 

did not try to draw the analogy between Hungary and Lebanon that ho 

did in his public appearances. Instead, ho depicted the Soviet intervention 

as forced on the USSR by the realities of power politics. The Soviet 

leaders, according to Mikoyan, thought that a threat to a friend and 

ally was a threat to the USSR so they had reluctantly been forced to 

'act. He asserted that the US would not have stood aside if a communist 

government or other government hostile to the US had come to power 

in Canada or Mexico, Ivhile indicating that the USSR still believed 

that US intelligence had played a role in the revolt, he did not 

press the point and conceded that the main cause of the revolt was the 

mistaken policy of the Hungarian leaders. 

On East Germany, Mikoyan repeatedly charged in Ms officials 
talJcs that "Adenauer" had designs of "engulfing" or "annexing" -East 
Germany by means of subversion, military power and "mechanical" 
annexation. He criticized the West for ignoring the existence of a 
"second" German state. However, he asserted that another revolt would 
not occur in East Germany and that East Germany vac constantly 
improving its economic regime (due to the fact that the Soviets had 
stopped taking reparations and were now covering all occupation expenses). 

In his talk with the President, hikoyan expressed his "gratification" 
at the Secretary 1 a remarks to the effect that it was not United States 
policy to act against the Soviet Union and that the United States had 
no desire for violent action with respect to East Germany, (In his 
January 16 talk with Mikoyan, the Secretary had denied that the US 
had attempted to incite turmoil in East Germany and had stressed that, 
on the contrary, the US did not like to see any trouble there since 
this would be dangerous for us all,) Later, in his speech to the 21at 
Party Congress, Mikoyan publicly expressed himself favorably regarding 
assurances by the Secretary and the Vice President that the US did 
not wish to interfere in the internal affairs of Eastern European 
countries and further noted the absence of references to "containment," 
"roll-back" and 'liberation" in statements made to him by US leaders. 

Comment; Mikoyan' s remarks clearly demonstrated the USSR' 3 continued 
concern over the stability of its Eastern European empire and continued 
efforts to help consolidate its hold by gaining Western acceptance of the 
"status quo" there, Mikoyan' s purposes in making the above statement to the 
Party Congress would seem to be to establish the claim that he had obtain- 
ed recognition by US leaders of the "status quo" and, to lay the basis for 
subsequent allegations, when US leaders criticize Soviet domination of 
Eastern Europe, that the latter violated assurances made to hikoyan. 
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nikoyftn's statements on Hungary deviate somewhat from the USSR's publio 
position, which has boon to emphasiao a.Ue ged American involvement. 
However, there is no real change in the Soviet position that tho inter- 
vention was justified and vould be repeated if the same olrourastm ces 
arose again, hikoyan merely tried to make this position seem more 
reasonable to the US* 

13. Soviet Equality , Mikoyan did not raise the subject of "parity" 
as an independent issue. However, this Soviet demand was a major feature of 
Mikoyan' s presentation of the Soviet positions on discontinuance of nuclear 
testing and the UN committee on outer space (see above). In discussing 
these and other topics, Mikoyan repeatedly stated that the USSR is not to 
be talked to in the language of "Diktat," that its permanent presence on 
the international scene must be accepted, and that the USSR must be con- 
sidered the equal of the US in international relations. 

Comment: This is further evidence of the importence which Moscow 
S -,™ to vJestern recogni in n of the legitimacy and "rightful" claims of 
the USSR and the Soviet bloc as a whole. 
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- 1 ' 4 * Middlo Eh a t * Mikoyan 1 a statcmonta regarding the Middle East " 
did not break any basically new ground, Liko Bulganin 'and Khrushchev 'in' 
Prit.iin in 19^6, ho readily rocognizod tho importance of tho Middle East 
to Europe as a source of all and as a means of communication with Asia. 
He added some clarification to past Soviet proposals regarding an arms 
embargo for the .V Near and Middle East" by suggesting that 'ill is .area the 
USSR has in mind does not extend as far as Morocco but rather centers 
on the "Arab world," Iran and Turkey. , .' ' ' . 

Mikoyan evinced particular concern oyer the establishment of US: ■ 
bases in "countries liko Iran and Turkey." Jie expressed disapproval of 
the Baghdad Pact, asserted that the USSR never intereferes in the internal 
affairs of the countries of the area (specifically Iraq), and, like 
current Soviet policy, voiced displeasure at Iran's "providing" of 
military bases to the US.' He was adamant, in maintaining that the US 
desired to keep up" tension in the area and was responsible for the. .large 
military establishments of the countries there, and suggested that any 
understanding between the US and the USSR regarding the Middle East 
depended on the ending of "US interference." Mikoyan sought to make the 
argument that the US would be better off, especially in its relations 
with countries w hich are not parties to the Baghdad Pact and to agreements 
involving the US, if such pacts and agreements were scrapped. 

Comment . Mikoyan' s statements reflected the long-standing Soviet 
objective of removing US military presence from the area and of preventing 
additional US military commitments there. His main targets were Turkey 
and Iran. He indicated that as long as US military-political ties with 
these two countries remained close their relations with the USSR would be 
strained. He made no new substantive proposals or suggestions and he 
singled out for explicit mention from among past Soviet proposals only 
that for an arms embargo. 

15. .China. In conversations with US officials, Mikoyan denied that 
there was any analogy between China and the other divided countries; 
Germany and Korea had been divided into zones of occupation by the 
victorious allies and the division of Viet Nam was the result of agree- 
ment reached at Geneva by all concerned, while the division of China 
resulted from the unilateral interference of the US in Chinese affairs. 
The USSR, he claimed, was surprised at China's patience with the US 
over the Taiwan issue. If the US withdrew from Taiwan it would still have 
other bases in the Western Pacific, from which the USSR and China had not 
demanded that the US withdraw, although they did not like them. If the US 
objected to withdrawing under pressure, it had best get out now voluntarily 
before it was forced out. A disarmament agreement, Mikoyan said in answer 
to a question at the January 5 dinner, should include China since China 
did not now possess nuclear weapons and an agreement would check the ex- 
pansion of the possession of weapons, which was desirable. 
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Comment . The only significant new element here is the semi-public 
admission that the USSR does not want China to have nuclear weapons and 
that this is one reason why it viants a disarmament agreement. His 
reference to other American bases in the Pacific is also novel, but is 
apparently only a talking point intended as a sop to his listeners. 

16. Air Incidents . When the September 2 crash of the US C-130 
in Soviet Armenia was brought up in private conversations with US 
officials, Kikoyan firmly maintained that the USSR knew nothing of the 
missing 11 men, and also denied that the plane had been shot down. He 
conceded that such incidents were regrettable, but said that the way 
to avoid them was for American planes to use safer routes. He did not, 
however, repeat Khrushchev's assertion, in his conversation with Eric • 
Johnston, that the USSR would continue to shoot down foreign planes on 
its borders. • 

Comment. There was no apparent change from the established Soviet 
position. The fact that Mikoyan did not repeat Khrushchev's threat 
does not mean, of course, that the policy announced by Khrushchev has 
been changed. 
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D, Ha .jor Themes of Hikoyan's Fablic Statements in the United States 

The themes which were especially emphasized by Kikoyan in his prepared 
public statements in the United States were as follows: 

(1) The USSll wants peace, but not because of weakness. It strength 
is shown by its recent scientific achievements, 

(2) One reason why the USSR desires peace is that it must devote all 
its efforts to fulfilling its seven year plan and a foreign threat would 
reduce the effort it could devote to the plan. The magnitude of this plan is 
the best guarantee of the USSR's desire for peace, 

(3) The US is responsible for the cold war, but the USSR wishes to 
let bygones be bygones and make a fresh start in the development of friendly 
US-Soviet relations, 

(U) The USSR's move on Berlin was by no means an ultimatum. The USSR 
is willing to listen to any reasonable proposals on Berlin, but has heard 
none from the US so far : Peace urgently demands a solution to the German 
problem. The USTR is concerned at the possibility of West Germany being armed 
with nuclear weapons and considers the present West German leadership to be 
belligerent, 

(5>) The experiences of his trip have lead Mikoyan to believe that all 
classes of American society^ ordinary people and leading business men, want 
peace and good US-Soviet relations, but this desire has not been reflected in 
the actions and policies of the US Government, The American people realize 
the devastation that would result from a new war, 

(6) As one means of developing good relations, the USSR wishes 
increased trade between the US and USSR, The US strategic trade controls are 
ridiculous and have hurt the US rather than the USSR, 

(7) The USSR also wishes increased contacts "on all levels" between 
Americans and Soviets » 

(8) Disarmament is an urgent problem in view of the terrible effects 
of nuclear weapons, against x^hich there is no defense, (See also Annex 3 
for a compilation of liikoyan's public statements on significant themes,) 
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E * Probable Impact on i.likoyan and Soviet Leadership 

1. mikoyan's Political Personality , ihe impact which the trip ^ade on 
;,:ikoyan, and hence on the Soviet leadership, is perhaps the most difficult 
and most important question to answer. 

By way of introduction, it should be noted that among the Soviet leaders 
'Mikoyan probably appreciates most the Soviet Government's need for a more 
objective knowledge' of the outside world and perhaps is most inclined to 
modify existing Soviet doctrine and thinking to conform closer to reality. 
He has been one of the leading proponents in the Soviet leadership of ex- 
panded cultural and economic ties with the Yfest and may well be mainly 
responsible for these and other related features of post-Stalin Soviet 
foreign policy. This is indicated both by his public statements (cf. his 
speech to the 20th Party Congress) and by his private remarks. To cite a 
minor but appropriate example, in a conversation with Ambassador Eohlen 
not long before the 20th Congress, L'.ikoyan admitted, after a chiding from 
Eoh\Len (who cited the number of US study centers on Soviet affairs) that 
Soviet universities and research institutes devoted too little attention 
to developments in the West. It is probably no coincidence that, at the 
20th Party Congress>i.likoyan sharply criticized the quality and quantity 
of studies by Soviet economists and others of the "contemporary stage of 
capitalism" and noted that there are more than 1$ institutes in the US 
studying the Soviet economy. 

In brief, from the point of view of relative objectivity, open-minded - 
ness, and ability to compare (uikoyan, of course, visited the US previously 
in 1936), wikoyan was the most suitable of the Soviet leaders to undertake 
a fact-finding mission to the US. Indeed, Uikoyan might be inclined to 
exaggerate in his private reports to the leadership some observations made 
during his trip in order to buttress his apparent conviction that a flexi- 
ble, "peaceful coexistence" foreign policy is the best possible for the 
Soviet Union. 

2. US 'wealth and Strength . To begin with the easiest question to 
answer, there seems to be little doubt that ::ikoyan was impressed with the 
wealth and economic strength of the US. This impression came through in 
both his public statements and private remarks, although the former were 
qualified by the caveats that America "could do even better under socialism" 
and "America's economy did not suffer during the war" so as not to give the 
devil more than his due. For example, rikoyan noted in his speech before 
the National press Club on January 19 that "there has been a great deal of 
new construction /in the U.ST7 — roads, plants, factories. Compared with 
22 years ago you have also grown richer. Fortunately during the last war 
there were no weapons used as potent as those at present and whereas we 
suffered great damage you suffered none." Perhaps the more revealing remark 
in this regard was made by aikoyan's private secretary, V. Smolyanichenko. 
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*.,'hen asked in Los Angsles about his gonial i-prossions of the US, Smol- 
yanr'.chonko replied in effoct that "we" had expected to find many. fine 
laboratories, many automobiles and well-dressed people, etc., but "we" 
v:ere surprised to find so much of everything. The listener had the im~' 
press ion that Smolyanichenko was speeking for l.:ikoyan as well as for 
himself. It has also been reported by several journalists that Uikoyan 
was impressed by the fact that factories he visited were operating at 
full capacity. 

Assuming that the above conclusion — that America's wealth and 
strength produced a strong impact on Uikoyan — is correct, this can be 
expected to have several d esirable results. There is no doubt that one 
of the purposes of udkoyan's trip was to serve as "eyes" for Khrushchev, 
and that ndkoyan wields considerable influence in his own right. As one 
intangible result of ^ikoyan's observations, the Soviet leadership might 
be more inclined to take into account the realities of America's economic 
strength. For example, the Soviet leaders might be less inclined to count ' 
on a major depression in the US as a means for' advancing the communist cause ' 
in the free world, Mikoyan made only a few passing remarks concerning the 
1958 recession in the US and might well have been impressed with the resilient 
of the American economy in overcoming this recession. If so, this reinforced, 
rather than changed Uikoyan's previous beliefs, as he has on earlier occasion's 
shown a more realistic understanding of this question than is true of most 
Soviet leaders. (For example, in his 20th Congress speech he strongly criti- 
cized Stalin's thesis that the division of the world market resulting from 
the creation of the Soviet bloc would bring about an absolute decline in the . 
industrial production -of the US, the UK, and France.) In any event, this 
would probably have a salutory effect, on the thinking 6f the Soviet leader- 
ship. , 

New York Times correspondent Harrison Salisbury has reported that 
Liikoyan's trip seems likely to produce a shake-up in Soviet diplomatic 
and news reporting because of the sharp contrast between the real America s ! 
and the America the Soviet press has been describing. According to Salis- 
bury, ilikoyan while in Y/ashington ordered the Soviet Embassy to send up-to- 
date reports on a number of aspects of American life and TASS correspondents 
in the US have been enjoined to improve their reporting. It is not known at 
present whether Salisbury's report is accurate, but a scrutiny of outgoing 
TASS dispatches might provide an answer in the near future. 

3. Statements in uosc ow. At his uoscow press conference on January 2h, 
mikoyan summed up his "general impressions" on his visit in t he following 
words: '••.•• 

"The conviction is being formed that, despite manifestations of 
the cold war and existence of such prejudice in the United States, 
on the whole the atmosphere is now favorable for steps toward 
strengthening peace. Increasing numbers of Americans are starting 
to realize that war and the threat of war are, in present con- 
ditions, an altogether unsuitable "«thod of solving international 
problems, that relations between states, and especially with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist states, cannot nowadays be based 
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on them. The American people want peace. This cannot but make us 
rejoice. It ntrenghteno our confidence that joint efforts of the 
USoR and the United Statea together with other states, must create 
conditions for a peaceful and calm life," 

Mikoyan prefaced these remarks with the assertion that "American 
?w;\\ ? a o r0 ' t0 2'. aa distinct from the recent past, have expressed 
themselves In favor of improving Soviet-American relations," although 

nrSXS 9 *? 7 ? 5 F? 11 ,^ 1 leader ° have not yet found Session in any 
£???£«? % S by ^"S Governne nt." Commenting on his talks with US 
Si n ?}%' 17^ fu a . ed that the " US side showed a certaijl ^erve and 
S^t SSorS ♦ 6el M hat J h % dGGired t0 moVe toward achieving agreement on 
to PreSd^nt n * f^*" ' "However, Mikoyan expressed his "sincere gratitude" 
US S??mS! ?f ?°V er f, V ^ e P res Went Nixon; Secretary Dulles, and other 
Zf^Tll^fZ USst h0Spita - Uty '* and ^™ ised reciprocity, to , 

Hn M pJl! e nT general tone aPP^red in his speech to the 21st Party Congress. 
ST^»d«S? an ea L e -?- m ° r , e P ° DitiVe «Wraieal of his ta]Jcs with Is Sers 
S leaders aft e r n h^^-° nal ""V* S?"* SUXpriGe that P ublic statements of 
assSnees L hLf *"* Were allegedly not in acc °rdance with their private 

Summing up his impression of the visit, Mikoyan said- "As for wh«+ 
impressed me most in the United States, I should say S was the fact that 

emissS^Thf S e oii a e riT and ^ si ™ * ^ ** " S* « » as an 
emisoary of the Soviet Union, although I was there unofficially. Their 

his receVtioVa'nl ST^" ?V"* ° n to SX P atiate ° n Sl&JSKea of 
the Ss aSd SsSR anS i?r e .nf AWeric A nS . foV a better understanding between 
People and d 25' ^^ n.'^e 55? * SK^^S £ StVthT^ 

Mikovfn G J a i kS a W f h v, US S° vernment lea ders were "frank and very proper," 

?™^ s 3SS not : -r 

co'nvLlhi^falt to IZ^VT* to P ° W6r > and they «3"dS°to 
t Z^JS t faC l t ? the Soviet Government and Comrade Khrushchev. 
I may add here that hr. Harriman, too,, ..remarked to me durinTl 

said ?L+ m * S Stly ° n Wh0Se behalf he was peaking, as he 
there fuS °1^ 7^ therS Were peo ? le f ™ *th parties 
dioarmaLn^J 7 GUPP ° rted the pr85ent US P° sition °" Berlin and 
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He caid, however, that "I no longer heard the US side talking of con- 
taining, repelling, or liberating," and drew thio conclusion: 

"We may conclude from theae statements of the Preaident and 
Secretary of States that now they are inclined to recognize 
the principle of peaceful coexistence of countries with 
different social and political systems. If that is the case, 
it is very significant for peace,. But these statements must 
be followed by action to bear them out, and we have every right 
to expect such action* ..oln contrast to earlier times, the US 
statesmen expressed a readiness to negotiate disputed issues." 

Mikoyan went on to complain, though without the usual Soviet invective, 
that the US political leaders had made public statements since bin visit not 
in accordance with their private assurances to him, and in effect, accused 
them of attempting to undo the good effects of his visit. He asserted that 
although the "cold war has already thawed considerably" among the American 
people,, ,« 'the prongs of the cold war strategists are still so strong that 
we must not commit ourselves to any far reaching conclusion concerning re- 
treat of the part of American circles interested in fanning the cold war. " 
After asserting that Secretary Dulles' farewell telegram to Hikoyan "would 
seem to place a heavy responsibility on the American aide to strive for 
rapprochement between our countries," Mikoyan voice his "surprise" that the 
Secretary had stated in a press conference that the USSR did not want the cold 
war to end. This led iiikoyan to inquire plaintively: "What is Dulles after?" 

ilentioning the Vice President' 3 speech at Fordham, Iiikoyan said: 

"Speaking to me, Nixon said that he thought it important that the 
statements made on both sides at government level should be dis- 
tinguished by moderacy and objectivity. ...Nixon supported the 
principles of noninterference in the domestic affairs of other 
states. It is to be regretted that Nixon considered it possible 
in his speech to interfere most unceremoniously in the domestic 
affairs of the European countries of people's democracy, although 
it must be noted that when speaiking to me Nixon and other states- 
men declared that they did not want to interfere in these 
countries' domestic affairs." 

Recalling his "explanations" of international communism, he said: "It 
appeared at the time that both Nixon and Dulles understood our position, but 
now they are again taking their stands on 1 this issue as though no explanation 
had been given." iiikoyan concluded with an aggrieved discussion of US un- 
cooperativeness on the trade issue. * 

* See IIB No. 78 for a detailed analysis of Iiikoyan' s speech. 
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^' g '' ' nornl I mpress ion of foc iffition. These re-marks ncrvo as fin tntro- 
'.'..ctic:-. to the consecration of three questions: How did Mikoyan react in 
yaier;,! t: his reception in the United States? Does be believe in his cvm 
thesis what the American people Increasingly raver a rapprochement with the 
Soviet Vnion and oppose tin? administration's foreign policies? What was his 
reaction tc tho official US position on outstanding issues? 

There is no reason to doubt that "ikcyan was favorably impressed by 
the general friendliness and cordiality of his reception, by the public and 
officials alike. On at least one occasion (in San Fr.rnc.isco) he showed seme 
nervousness about the activities of Kungr.rian refugee demonstrators, but ho 
kept his composure and, as on other occasions, expressed no ill-will ccn- 
crning tho demonstrators' activities. He had probably been forewarned by 
the Soviet Embassy about protest demonstrations and may have expected worse. 

Cnly on three occasions did he openly express any irritation. Follow- 
ing his January 6 luncheon with labor leaders, he remarked several times that 
US labor leaders were less friendly toward the USSR than the "capitalists;" 
and indeed, the labor leaders were far more pointed and acute in their 
remarks and questions than the businessmen Mikoyan mot. Mikoyan also engaged 
in scn« sharp exchanges during his talk with Under Secretary of State Dillon 
and following the meeting stated angrily to the press that he had the 
impression "that the cold war in the State Department is continuing." And 
during his appearance at the National Press Club, tiikcyan engaged in a mild 
diatribe against the "ungentlemanly" conduct of N3C newsman Lawrence E. 
Spivak en the "Meet the Press" television program the preceding evening. 

5. American Public Opinion . As noted above, Mikoyan 1 s thesis of a 
growing trend in American public opinion toward Improving relations with the 
USSR was fully anticipated by Ehrcnburg's Decomb*.r* .30 article and in all 
probability Mikoyan 1 s thesis was as much a continue tion of a predetermined 
line as a conclusion drawn from his trip. Indeed, in statements during the 
trip, llikoyan deliberately called attention to alleged differences on this 
matter between the American people and the government. This, however, decs 
net necn th?t this line does not accurately reflect a Soviet estimate or 
that Mikoyan 's views on this subject were not reinforced by his observations 
in the United States. The contrary may well be true. Mikoyan was prebebly 
impressed by the constant affirmation of the US's desire for peace which he 
encountered throughout his trip. In encounters with private citizens, llikoyan 
also frequently heard the desire expressed for improved US-Scviet relations, 
for the expansion of trade between the two countries, etc. Cn the ether hand, 
while tho : US officials receiving Mikoyan spoke in equally unequivocal terms 
about their desire for peace and for efforts to remove existing differences 
where "possible, they certainly gave liikcyan no grounds to believe that a 
major shift in US policy toward the USSR was in the making. These two facts, 
plus the possible element of wishful thinking and the Soviet leaders 1 own 
peculiar understanding of "good relations" and "peace," may have led Mikoyan 
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to boliovo (or inoro likely reinforced his previous belief) that there is a 
trend in US public opinion favoring an Improvement in relations with the 
USSR and opposing, in general, current US policies,. 

However, so far as is known, Mikoyan encountered a solid wall of 
suooort for the US position on tho Berlin issue and opposition to the Soviet 
"free city" proposal amonc the private citizens and political leaders outside 
the executive branch of the government with whom he talked, Xhat this made 
an impression on Mikoyan is indicated by his gratuitous statements on, this 
subject to the Party Congress „ From all of the above observations, it seems 
possible that Mikoyan concluded that aggressive, assertive actions by the 
Soviet Union thre-.tonine what the US generally considers as its legitimate 
interests tend to solidify American opinion and that broad, generalized 
appeals for US-Soviet collaboration are most likely to stimulate division of 
opinion in the US„ This conclusion jeems all the more likely in view of 
Mikoyan 's own apparent proclivity for the "soft" approach in pressing for 
Soviet objectives, 

f.'.- : ' 6 a Officia l US Vi ews a Mkoyan probably received a mixed impression 
of ' the US position on Berli n and Oermanyj of determination not to be forced 
out of Berlin but of willingness to~hegotiate, at least on the general 
subject of Germany*, This is indicated both by the presentation of the US 
position during official talks and by several subsequent remarks by Mikoyan, 
For example, while it wasobviously Mikoyan 's tactic from the very beginning 
to play down the ultimative aspect of the Soviet initiative on Berlin (in 
order to induce the West into negotiations a on Berlin's status), Mikoyan in 
several public statements seemed to assume defensive attitude in protesting 
that the Soviet position was "misunderstood" and that no ultimatum was 
intended. 

Mere significant, his statement to the Party Congress that "US leaders" 
•has assured him of bipartisan support for the US position on Berlin and a 
German peace treaty, "that they asked me to convey this fact to the Soviet 
••■Government and Comrade Khrushchev," seems to be a somewhat unnecessary and 
gratuitous public admission from the Soviet point of view. This statement 
would seem to indicate that Mikoyan, at a minimum, was impressed with the 
US's determination, both official and public, to maintain its position in 
Berlin,, It may also have been intended as a warning to elements in the 
Soviet leadership who might favor a more impetuous course in regard, to the 
Berlin situation* It r.ay also have' been intended to create an irroression of 
ITS acquiescence in the 'status/ cjuo'""' Soviet style — in 3astern 2urope. or, "* 
in"-the*case "of contradictci-y-pubTic statements by US officials, to accuse the 
latter of bad faitho 

On negotiations, Mikoyan stated at his 'Moscow press conference that 
"I also became convinced that the US ruling circles act as they please and 
do not want to negotiate" the "free city" proposal,, However, he told the 
Party Congress that "in contrast to earlier times, the US statesmen expressed 
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a readiness to negotiate disputed issues,," And at hi.3 .loscow press conference., 
Mikoyan suggested the possibility of a change in the US position on Germany,, 
He termed Secretary Dullog' statement that "free elections wero not bho only 
way to Gorman unification" as "a very interesting statement" and indicated 
that he thought the US would be willing to discuss the "confederation" scheme,,. 
And during ono of his talks with Secretary Dulles, Mikoyan expressed interest 
in the Secretary's statement on German election,, 

" ■ : ' In both official talks and oublic statements, Mikoyan was visibly 
annoyed at tho US position on trade relations. This may have been feignod 
for effect, but more likely than"~nob it was real. A3 the ultimate authority 
on 'Soviet trade policies, Mikoyan's prestige was probably involved in this 
matter. Ho may have also overestimated tho effect of "demands" from business- 
men for the removal of trade restrictions© 

Both publicly and privately Mikoyan criticised the overall US position 
on East-West issues as inflexible,, However, as noted above, Mikoyan 
asserted in his speech to the Party Congress that "in contrast to earlier ' 
times, the US statesmen expressed a readiness to negotiate disputed issues," 
gave a generally positive appraisal of his talks with US leaders and criticized 
Vice President Nixon and Secretary Dulles for making subsequent public state- 
ments allegedly not in accordance with their assurances to him It is 
concluded above (Section B) that one purpose of the Mikoyan trip was to place 
• US foreign policy on the defensive b-' developing the theme that a growing 
number of Americans favor a US-Soviet rapprochement, that the USSR desires 
such a rapprochement, but that the US "cold war strategists" block such a 
'rapprochement. Further, the conciliatory line taken by Mikoyan in his Party 
Congress speech supports' this endeavor (even though it plays down the thome 
of a gap between the American people and their government) as it places the 
"responsibility" for ending the cold war on the shoulders of US leaders,, 

Nevertheless, it would probably be a mistake to judge Mikoyan's true 
appraisal of his official talks and his impressions of US leaders as entirely 
negative. For example, he readily seconded Secretary Dulles ' remarks that 
;. official US-Soviet contacts were useful in that they at least helped to dispel 
•.'.imagined differences* Arid his reaction to remarks by Vice President Nixon 
-and Secretary Dulles on the ill effects of propaganda attacks was seen in 
his apparent agreement to tone down Soviet propaganda on a basis of reciprocity^ 
This "agreement" was reflected in Mikoyan's positive appraisal of such arrange- 
. ment in his Moscow press conference and in his mild criticism of US leaders 
in his Party Congress speech,, This does not mean, however, that the Soviet 
leadership would not seek to turn this to their advantage,, Such an endeavor 
was apparent in Mikoyan's statement to the Party Congress that US leaders were 
not observing their private assurances to him that they had no intention of 
"intervening" in the internal affairs of Eastern European countries. This is 
clearly another gambit in the USSR's continuing drive to gain Western recogni- 
tion of the status quo — Soviet style — in Eastern Europe,, 
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F. Probable Impact on tho Soviot Public 



Tho lma; e of tho v;Lolt rocoivod by the averago Soviet citizen will, 
of course, bo affected by tho way tho Soviot oreos reported 'it VJhilo . 
covering tho trip in some detail,, although virtually without editorial comment, 
the Soviet press made some significant omissions and distortion3 There was 
no mention, for example, of the unfriendly demonstrations by Hungarian 
refugees,, The Soviet accounts of ML ko van' a quostion-and-^anGTror, sessions 
omitted come of the questions on sensitive subjects nnd Mikoyan 's answers 
to them,, Mikoyan's apparent deviations from communist dogma are actually less 
heterodox than may appeal' at first blush, but even so, they were not 
reported. The comparison between the interventions in Hungary and in Lebanon, 
the position of Jews in the USSR, the missing 11 American airmen, the 
possibility that the USSR may be partly responsible for the cold war, — 
all these were taboo subjects for the Soviet reader^ Mikoyan's utterances 
of "sweet reasonab?.2nes , 3 ,i were reproduced at length, however, and an impression 
was' left that they wore generally approved by hio listeners,, The prominence 
of these listener.;,, at the various lunches and dinners given for Mikoyan, 
was emphasized,,, The cordiality of his reception at these affairs was 
reported and possibly somewhat exaggeratedo 

The significant omissions in Soviet press coverage of Mikoyan 's state- 
ments are of things he said in reply to questions or "off the cuff" in 
informal conversations P His prepared public statements were reported in 
fairly detailed and reasonably accurate summary„ (See Section D above for 
a list of the main themes of these statements,,) The a ctual events of the 
trip — what'e he went and when, whom he spoke with, etc, — were reported 
with meticulous detail with one noteworthy exception: there is no mention of 
his meeting with Herbert Leh.-r.an and other prominent American Jews who questioned 
his about the position of Jews in the USSR* 

The Soviet reader vail certainly gain the impression, from the emphasis 
on the warmth 'of Mikoyan's reception, that he has won friends and influenced 
people in the US In view of the Soviet public 's longing for oeace, for 
'/relaxation of tensions," and for increased contacts with foreign countries, 
the regime's initiative in sending Mikoyan to the US and the skillfulness 
of his' performance here are likely to increase the prestige and popularity 
"of the present Soviet leadership. The average Soviet citizen maybe en- 
couraged in the belief that his government is doing all possible for peace. 
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°* Frobab l o impact on American fMblic Opinion ^ 

Tho chiof conclusions which arise from analysis of tho voluminous proao 
nnd radio-TV comment on Mr, Hikoyan'a visit may be stated aa follows 

(].) Tho ISLkoyan visit disappointed both the extreme hopoa 'and extreme 
foars which wore expressed in advance: hopoa that the visit mi^ht hasten some 
significant aproenvnt on problems canning sorlous world tension, and fearg 
that Americans would bo "seduced" by clover propaganda. 

(2) Many commentators feel that it was invaluable for Mr, Mikoyan to 
gain a truer imorosaion of tho strength and firmnos3 of America, Somo thought 
it 3alutary for Americans to gain a more vivid imprQ33.ion of the character and 
attitudes of Soviet leaders, 

(3) To tho extent that the visit may have been designed to pressure 
the United States Government to change its substantive position on Berlin— 
or on trade with the USSR — it was a failure,, 

(h) The visit probably did intensify the pre-existing current of 
American opinion calling on the Government for a greater show of "flexibility" 
— i.e., willingness to participate in talks and to make counter-proposals 
which might ease the tensions over Berlin,, 

(J>) Secretary Dulles' press conference remarks about free elections 
with refence to the unification of Germany were*. 

(a) welcomed by a considerable number of prominent commentators 
as a show of greater US "flexibility"; 

(b) sharply deplored by "nationalist" spokesmen— and some others 
—as unwise concessions to Soviet pressure; 

(c) accepted by others as constituting no change in fundamental 
US policy. Some of these thought I-fr, Dulles' "reasonableness" 
may have been helpful, 

(6) In general, "nationalist" spokesmen fear that the USSR has gaoned 
through "backtracking" in US policy on Germany, fecent critics of US policy, 
think the visit may have occasioned greater US willingness to advance counterr 
proposals in expected negotiations. Most think both countries may h?ve gained 
clearer impressions of the other .- , • 



•a-This section is an extract from a document, dated January 28, 1°59, 
prepared by the Public Studies Division 
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Amiox 1 

ITINERARY OF MIKOYAN IN THE -UNIT1SD STATES, JANUARY k-~?.O t Ip&tt 

Sunday. January It t 195? 

5:l5 a, nit Arrives idlewild Airport, Now ^ork City. 

^ »UO a.m. Departs New York City by Soviet Embassy automobile* 

7:30 a.m. Visits Howard Johnson's Restaurant on Now Jersey Turnpike** 

9:l5 a.m. Visits Motel at Perryvllle, Maryland. 

11:20 a.m. Arrives Soviet lilnbaasy, Washington, D.C. 

2:35 p.m. Walks around downtown Washington* 

U:0O p.m* Returns to Soviet Embassy* 

Monday, January 5, , 19 , 59 , 

11:50 a.m. Leaves Soviet Embassy. 

12 Noon Meeting with Secretary Dulles, Department of state© 

3:15 p.m. TJalks around Rock Creek Part and Connecticut Avenue in 

vicinity of Dupont Circle* 

8:00 p.m. Attends dinner Motion Picture Association, 16th and I 

Streets, N.W. 

Tuesday, January 6, 1959 
10:25 a.ro. Departs Soviet Embassy. 

10:li5 a.m. Visits supermarket - White Oaks, Maryland* 

12:U0 p.m. Returns to Soviet Embassy. 

.1:00 p.m. Lunch a* GIO/AFL hoadquartaro on l6jfcb .Street, N.W* 

3:10 p.m. Returns to Soviet Embassy* 

Sfr'his is based on a memorandum of "January 26, 1959 prepared by SY/P« 
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kt\$ p.m. Dopartci Soviot Wubnttciy* 

In 30 p.m. ttootlnjj with Vioo President Nixon at Cnpltol (2ft houro). 

7:00 p.m. Returns to Soviot limbnady. 

Wofl neaday, January 7t.l9$9 

7:30 a.m. Departs Soviet Bnbassy. 

8:00 a.m. Departs Washington, D,C. via Capital Air Linos. 

10:10 a.m. Arrives Hopkins Airport, Clo '/-eland, Ohio. 

Mot by Mr. Cyrus Eaton. 

10:l£ a.m. Holds press oonferenco at airporti 

11:1$ a.m. Arrives Hotel Cleveland. 

12 Noon Meets with Officials of the C&O Railroad. 

12 j 25 p.m. Departs Hotel Cleveland. 

12:30 p.m. Lunch at the Union Club. 

2 : U0 p,m. Departs Union Club* 

3 : 00 p.m. Visits Lincoln Electric Company. 

U:30 p.m. Arrives Cyrus Eaton's farm. 

7:00 p.m. Dinner at Cyrus Eaton's farm, 

9:15 p.m. Leaves Cyrus Eaton's farm. 

9:1|5 p.m. Arrives Hotel Cleveland. 

Thursday, January 8, 1959 
8:15 a.m. Departs Hotel Cleveland. 

9:10 a.m. Arrives Cleveland Airport. 

9:20 a.m. Leaves Cleveland Airport via Capital Air idLnes, 

10:05 a.m. Arrives Willow Run Airport, Detroit. 
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10:10 a.m. Pro no flsnfornnoo, Detroit Airport, 

■UiOO a.m. Arrlvoo '^itflnoovlnK RuildlnR, Ford Motor Company, 

lljlij? a.m. Arrlvoc Rivor Rou^o Plant, Fort Motor r oinpany. 

ISjItO p.m. Lunch In Atlmlniutration Building Fort Km tor Company. 

3:00 p.m. Departs Ford Motor Company. 

3?30 p.m. Arrives General Motors Corporation. 

Tour of .the Enyinocirlnc Contor and rido in Firebird II a 

k:l$ p.m. Loaves General No tar 3 Corporation. 

h:3$ p.m. Arrives Chrysler Motor Engine Plant, 

ki$0 p.m. Departs Chrysler Hitor Engine Plant, 

!?:1J> p.m. Arrives Fort Shelby Hotel. 

7:30 p.m. Leaves Fort Shelby Hotel. 

7:35 p.m. Arrives Detroit Club. 

10:20 p.m. Departs Detroit Club. 

10:2£ p.m. Arrives Fort Jhelby Hotel. 

Friday, January 9 _ f 19f>9 
8jC0 a.m. Press oonference, ?ort b helby Hotel. 

8:30 a.m. Leaves Fort Shelby Hotel, 

9:0J> a.m. Arrives Edison Power Plant* 

10:00 a.m. Departs Edison Power Plant, 

10:25 a«m» . \rrives v/illow Run Airport, 
10:^5 a.m. EST Leaves Detroit via Capital Air Lines, 
10:£0 a.m.CST Arrives Midway Airport, Chicago, Illinois, 
11:00 a»m,CST Departs Midway Airport, • 

11:2£ a.m.CST. Arrives Conrad Hilton -Hotel, 
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11:30 a.m. 
11:.*$. a.m. 

12.'"?.$ pTjffi. 

i!- : 35 p.m., 

2:30 p.m. 
2!:);* p.m. 
3:1£ p.m. 
I; JOG p.m. 
lr 20. p.m. 
Uj 35 P.m. 
5rli5 F.n. 
5:55 p.m. 

B:!iO p.m. 
6:50 p.m. 

11:05 p.m. 
11:15 p.m. 

lC:3f a.m. 
11:10 a.m. 
12 Noon 
i+:5C p.m. 
1| : 55 P.m. 
5 ! 20 p.m. 
^:^0 p.m. 



Pre fr cpnfrrcr.er, Conrad •"•:;. Itou ,; ^re". . 

AiTivss suite in C»nrnd Milton Hotel. 

departs Conrad "11 tor: Hctol. 

Arrives CMica r Club (l-mchecn ,T.ivoii by :.r. .Hyerson''. 

Departs 0!.ica/;p Club. 

Arrives ' 'erchan iise Mart, 

Departs i-erohandise "art. 

Arrives home of Joseph Po.lovvsky> i;12o Sheridan .toad. 

Departs horns of Jet? eph ~?lovvsky. 

ArirLves Conrad '-ilton Hotel, 

Departs Conrad -iiltor. He eel. 

Arrives Midway v'lun v 'Bar Association dinner - Adlai 
Stevenson, host;. 

Departs . Midway Clv.o, 

Arrives Opera House lor ?ery>rA-a d.r.ica tr.u:pe per '.'."> :vi; 
does haoksta L :e to ;:vei r,i: , : , ov;r.i»vs. 

Departs Opera "ou.~e. 

Arrives Coarad Hilton Hotel, 

Satu rdayj J anuary- 10, 1^5? 

Departs Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Arrives . idtvay Airport. 

Airborne .for San Francisco via United Air Lines. 

Arrives International Terminal - gan Francisco. 

Departs San Baucis co - International Terminal. 

Arrives Hotel ^ark Hopkins. 

leaves Hotel "ark Hopkins. 
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6:00 p.m. Arrives $$$ Post Street for Press conference. 

7:05 p.m. Departs 555 Post Street. 

7:15 p.m. Arrives Hotel Mark Hopkins* 

7:35 p.m. Departs Hotel Mark Hopkins. 

7:1*0 p.m. Arrives ■Fairmont Hotel ("orld Trade Association dinner}. 

10:1|0 p.m. Leaves Fairmont Hotel. 

10:145 p.m. Arrives "otaL KarJc Hopkina* 

Sunday, January 11, 1959' 

10:10 a.m. Departs Hotel liark Hopkins for sightseeing trip around 

San -Francis co. Visits Twin Peaks, Golden Gate Park, 
Fishermen's l/harf, Opera House, Inspiration Point. 

11:00 a.m. Call on Governor Brown in the State Building. 

lljliO a.m. Departs Governor Brown's Office continuing sightseeing 

with a stop at the home of Cap uain Quinlan of the Sari 
Fransicso Police Department to see his home and eight 
children. 

12:55 p.m. Arrives Hotel Mark Hopkins. 

1:00 pcm Private luncheon, Hotel Mark Hopkins. 

1:50 p.m. Departs Hotel wark Hopkins. 

2:30 p.m. Arrives San Francisco International Airport. 

2:1*0 p.m. Airborne for Los Angeles via United Air Lines. 

5:10 p.m. Arrives Burbank Airport^ Los Angeles. 

5:15 p.m. Departs Burbank Airport. 

5:1*0 p.m. Arrives Hotel Ambassador. 

6:10 p.m. Press Conference, hotel Ambassador. 

6:1|0 p.m. Leaves Hotel Ambassador. 

7:05 p.m. Arrives Beverly Hills Hotel (Eric Johnston's dinner). 
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10:1)0 p„m. Leaves Beverly Hills lintel, 

11:00 p.m. Arrives Hotel Ambassador. 



Monday^ January "12, l?g9 

12:1(5 a.m. Walk in the gardens of the Hotel Ambassador* 

1:30 a.m. Return to suite. 

°s30 a.m. Leaves Hotel Ambassador. 

10: CO a.m. Arrives UCLA. Tours' oprapua and meets graduate students 

and professors. 

11:20 a, m 8 Departs UCLA* 

12:1J> p„m. Arrives Perino's Restaurant for World Affairs Council 

luncheon* 

2tl5» p.m. Departs Perino's Restaurant. 

2*1*0 p.m. Arrives Paramount Studios and visits setsc Attends 

tea given by Frank Freeman. 

U:20 p.m. Leaves Paramount Studios, 

k'-h$ p.m. Arrives Hotel Ambassador, 

7:0$ p.m. Private dinner in suite in Hotel Ambassador, 

8:0f> p.m. Poparts Hotel Ambassador. 

B:30 p.m. Arrives KTTV (Television program idth Paul Coates). 

9:20 p.m. Departs KTTV. 

9:1;0 p.m. Arrives Hotel Ambassador, 

lit 15 p.m. Walk in the garden of the Hotel Ambassador, 

H:£0 p.m<> Returns to suite. 
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Tuesday, January 13, 1959 

8:05 a.m Departs Hotel Ambassador 

8:35 a.m Arrives Los Angeles International Airport. 

9:28 a.ra.PST Leaves Los Angeles International Airport via United 
Air Lines. 

8:05 p m. EST Arrives Idlevald Airport, New York City, 

'8:15 p.m. Leaves Idlevvild Airport, New York City 

8:1^ P»m Arrives 680 Park Avenue (office of Soviet Mission to UN)o 

*fednesday, January 1U, 195 9 

8:l|5 a.m. Leaves 680 Park Avenue 

9 ! 00 a.m. Arrives Macy's Department Store. 

10:1^ a.m. Leaves Macy's Department Store. 

10:1|0 a. mo Arrives 680 Park Avenue. 

12 w oon Leaves 65q park Avenue. 

12:35 p.m. Arrives First National Bank Building for luncheon. 

2:?0 p.m. Leaves First National Bank Building,, 

2:5<D p, m . Arrives 680 park Avenue, 

3:50 p.m. Leaves 680 Park Avenue. 

ii:00 p.m. Visits Governor Harriman, £6 East 8lst Street. 

5:30 p.m. Leaves Governor Harriman's residence. 

5:50 p m Arrives Hotel Waldorf Astoria, 

6:00 p.m. Poses for pictures, meets hotel guests, 

7:00 p.m. Dinner in the main .hallroom of the Waldorf Astoria 

' (approximately 1,000 guests), 

10:35 P.m. Departs Waldorf astoriai 

10:50 p.m. Arrives 680 Park Avenue, 
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Thursday, Jaiuary 15, 1959 

IOsIiO a.m. Leaves 680 Parle Avenue. 

11:00 a.m. Arrives UN Building - | hour with Secretary General, 

•| hour inspection of building and £ hour press conference. 

12:35 p.m. Departs UN Building. 

12:55 p.m. Arrives Carlisle Hotel, 77th and Madison Avenue 

2:30 p.m. Leaves Carlisle Hotel, 

2sU0 p.m. Arrives 680 Park Avenue, 

5:10 p.m. Leaves 680 Park Avenue, 

5:15 p.m. Arrives Council on Foreign Relations, 

6:25 p.m. Leaves Council on Foreign Relations. 

6:30 p.m. Arrives 680 Park Avenue. 

8:00 p.m. Leaves 680 Park Avenue,, 

8:05 p.m. Arrives Carlisle Hotel (Dinner given by Donald David). 

10:25 p.m. Leaves Carlisle Hotel. 

10:i;5 p.m. Arrives Pennsylvania Station, W ew York City, 

12:18 a.m. Leaves Pennsylvania Station, NewYork City 

Friday, January '16, 1959 

6:10 a.m. Arrives Union Station/' Washington, D.C. 

7:20 a.m. L eaves Union Station, V/ashington, D c, 

7:1*0 a.m. Arrives Soviet Sabassy. 

10:15 a.m Leaves Soviet Embassy. 

10:30 a,m. Arrives State Department for meeting with Secretary Dulles 

12 :1|5 p.m. Leaves State Department. 
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Arrive* U.S. Capitol (Lunchoon given by Senator Greene). 

Leaves U.S. Capitol, 

Arrives Soviet Embassy. 

Leaves Soviet Embassy* 

Arrives Department of State for meeting with Secretary Dul3e s 

Leaves State Department, , \ t 

1 <■ p. ' 

Arrives Soviet Embassy* 

Leaves Soviet Embassy, 

Arrives 1925 F Street, N.V/, (Dinner given by Secretary 
Dulles). 

Leaves 192$ F Street, N.V/. 

Arrives Soviet Embassy. 

Saturday, January 17, 195? 

8:55 a.m. Leaves Soviet Embassy, _.., 

?:00 a.m. Arrives V/hite House. 

10:li5 a.m. ^eaves White House. 

10:55 a.m. Arrives Soviet Embassy. 

12 Noon Leaves Soviet Embassy. 

12:15 p.m. Arrives Rock Creek Park - tfalks around the f ark, 

12:55 p.m. Leaves Rock Creek Park, 

1:10 p.m. Arrives Soviet Embassy. 

5:15 p.m. Leaves Soviet Embassy. Walks on 17th, K, llith, F, 13th, 

G, lUth, L f 16th Streets vith a stop in Garfinkel's 
Department Store, 

6:25 pom. Arrives Soviet Embassy© 



1:00 p.m. 


2:145 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


3:50 p. Do 


iuOO p.m. 


5:15 P.m. 


5:25 p.m. 


7:55 P.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


10:li0 p.m 


10:50 p.m 
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Sunday, January 18. 195? 

11:18 a.m. L eaves Soviet Bubassy, Walks around N.W. Washington in 
the vicinity of 30th and Nottingham Streets, Rock Creek 
Park and the Zoo. Visits the homes of Mrs* Keehan - 
2823 North Hampton and Doctor Conely - 2808 North Hampton 

Arrives Soviet Embassy, 

Leaves Soviet Embassy. 

Arrives NBC Studios - I4OOI Nebraska Avenue for "Meet 
the Press," 

Leaves NBC Studios, 

Arrives Soviet Embassy. 

Leaves Soviet Bnbassy, 

Arrives Motion Picture Association, 16th and I Streets* 

Leaves Motion Picture Association, 

Arrives Soviet Embassy, 

Monday, January 19, 1959 

9:j?0 a.m. Leaves Soviet Embassy. 

10:00 a.m. Meets with Under Secretary Dillon at Department of State, 

li:£0 a.m. Leaves Department of State, 

12 Noon Arrives National Press Club, 

2:20 p.m. Leaves National press Club. 

2:35 p.m. Arrives Soviet Embassy, 

2J5>0 p.m. Leaves Soviet Embassy. 

3:00 p.m. ArrjLyes Department of Commerce, Meeting with 
Secretary Strauss. 

14:10 p.m. ^eaves Department of Commerce, 

U:l5 p.m. Arrives Soviet Embassy, 



2:05 p.m. 


5:20 p.m. 


5:1*0 p.m. 


7:20 p.m. 


7*35 p.m. 


9:00 p.m. 


9:05 p.m. 


11:1|5 p.m. 


11:50 p.m. 
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5:10 p.m. 


5:20 p.m. 


5:)*0 p.m. 


S:$0 p- c m 


6:00 p.m. 
8:00 p m. 



Leaves Soviet ^nbnsty , ''■ 

Arrives PEPC0» Met by Mr. Goldman and wr, i»aoke. 
Visits lunch room and inspects Macke automatic snack-bar 
(vending machines). 

Leaves PEFCO. 

Arrives Soviet Embassy. 

Reception in honor of Mr, Mikoyan at Soviet limbassyo 



Tuesday, January 20 , 19$9 

9:20 a.m. Arrives Union Station, Washington, D.C, 

9 J 3!? a.m. Leaves Washington, D.C„ via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

1:1*0 p.m. Arrives Pennsylvania Railroad Station, NewYork City, 

1:1*!? p.m. Leaves Pennsylvania Railroad Station for Idlewild Airport. 

2:1*0 p.m. Arrives Idlevtild Airport, 

3:1*3 p.m.% Airborne from Idlevdld, 
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COLLECTION OF HIKOYAN'S PUBLISHED STATISTS IH THE US 



"All of the toughness of the cold war has not crowded /probably 
mistranslation for 'hardened '/the hearts of the American people. The ' 
reception 'we got from the workers was .most cordial." (United Press 
International ~ Chicago, January 9, 1959) 

"The first thing to do is to insure peace. We should try to get 
closer together. We should put an end to the cold war." (San Francisco. 
Associated Press, January 10, 1959) ' ■' 

"We /He and American political leaders/did not try for any agreements. 
But we found of tea that our arguments were met with understanding and I am 
ready to accept some of their arguments, Of course, the cold war remains a 
cold war, 'but people more and more are anxious to bring it to an end." 
(New York Times, January 10, 1959) 

"I would like to impress you with the fact that if you want good 
relations with us, we won't accept dictation. At one time we were v/eak. 
But no one can force us to our knees now. Perhaps we have less knowledge 
and less capxtal — but we have will ppwer. Let us speak as equal to equal." 

"We do not want to make war, but neither do we want to capitulate." 
(Associated Press, Chicago, January 10, 1959) 

"We should put an end to the cold war. ..start talking together as 
human beings, on the basis of equality. The language of dictation should 
not be used to us or any other nation." ( Washington Post and Times Herald, 
January 11, 1959) ~~ "~ -— ' 

"I think you were not quite correct in saying that I said the Soviet 
Union was at fault as far as the cold war is concerned, » (New York Times, 
January 19, 1959, from "Meet the Press" transcript) ~ ~ 

/The USSR and the United States7"must try to remove all this nonsense 
which is .barring the way to understanding. » ( New York Times. January 11, 1959) 

"We have made some mistakes of act and policy." (New York Times. 
January 9, 1959, James Reston) ~* 
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Berlin 

(When asked If the Kremlin had changed its attitude on Berlin) 
"Why change? One does not change a good position," (Special H ow York Times , 
Washington, January 6, 19 $9) ~" 

("When asked: Why io West Berlin such a threat to Russia?) 
"East Germany has a lower standard of living than West Germany due to great- 
er war damages; Vest Berlin's greater progress was due to a great denl of 
American capital piped in-, The West would not let Russia take reparations 
from West Germany so had to take them from East Germany, Until recently 
East Germany had to pay 100 percent of the Soviet occupation costs, though 
they were reduced to $0 percent and now will all be paid by Russia," 

"Why can't East and West 3et up a confederation of the two Germanies 
as a reasonable step toward unification and why can't the two Germanies sign 
a pence treaty?" (Washington Fa st and Times Herald , January 7, 1959, 
Chalmers Mi Roberts~p^raphrasih'il 

"Why can the United States not understand that the Soviet Union can- 
not be indifferent to the rearmament of the Germans?" ( New York Times , 
January 9, 19!?9, Janies Reston) 

"I do not think that our policy on Berlin would have been changed. 
It is a good position, Ue would like to raise the general question of a 
peace treaty with Germany We have one purpose — to liquidate the remnants 
of the past war and make the position of Europe more secure," ( New York 
Times , January 10, 1959) 

(When asked: Would Soviet Russia accept 'United Nations adminis- 
tration of Berlin as a free city? ) "Yes, in part, " 

(When asked: t/hat guarantees would there be for Western access to a 
free city of Berlin, and how, would these be .given?) All /obviously the 
interested governments,' including that of Eastern Germar^Twould make the 
guarantees, and then all would be responsible for seeing"that these were 
honored. ( New York Times , January 9, 19$9) 

(When asked: Now that the West has rejected Soviet proposals for 
making West Berlin a free city, will you shorten the six months period be- 
fore you turn East Berlin over to the East Germans?) Russians stick to 
their word and six months remains of the period. But the West has not re- 
jected the Soviet notej rather it has proposed negotiations, adding some 
points. Our position on Berlin has been frequently misrepresented. Some 
say the Russiann want to drive the Allies out to gain advantage. We do not 
want that. But West Berlin is being maintained on the bayonets of occupation 
troops, VJe want a free city with its own police as a guarantee of its 
sovereignty and of free access. 
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(When nskodi What about a United Nationei otatua for Horlin?) Tho 
US'mitfht'tnko oomo partj that is a matter for discussion. But tho West hna 
made no proposals; only ropoatcd former proposals, ( Waohiriflton F oo t and 
Times Ho raid j January 7, 1959> Chalmers h* Roberta pnrnphrnafngT 

"Ao far as wo ara concerned, v;o do not want a war ovor Berlin, but it 
depends on tho other aide to keep tho peace," (United Proao International, 
Loo Angeles, January 13 » 1959) 

Anti- Pa rty Gr guja 

"They are removed but they hold other positions — lees important 
positions, not policy-making ones any more. But some hold other positions 
tantamount to ministers or heads of large trusts and Mr. Molotov is an 
Ambassador, a very important position," ( New York Times , January 10, 1959) 

"We consider 'him (Mr. Molotov) a good capable and honest man out he 
is a conservative who does not recognize the need for changes. He got so 
used to red tape he couldn't see how one could do without it." 
(Associated Press, San Francisco, January 10, 1959) 

"/Ftr Molotoy/iniKht even become an ambassador to a larger state." 
"He /Mr, Molotovjis now ambassador to Mongolia. I have full confidence 
in him in whatever statTe he represents us. It's just that the questions of 
reforms will not come up again for him to judge," (New York Times. January 
11, 1959) 

"I knew Beria well and I did not respect him,. He was an adventurer... 
an intriguer, a man without principle... a sort of businessman in politics." 
( Washington Post and Times Herald , January 10, 1959) 

(Not. direct quotes) Indicated that Lazar Kaganovich is now director 
of the asbestos industry in the Urals. D. Shepilov is director of the 
Institute of Economics in Kirgizia. (W ashington Post and Times Herald j 
January 11, 1959) " 

United Nations Committee on Outer Space 

"But when that committee on this matter was set up, the spirit of 
diktat (dictation) and of military blocs seems to have prevailed. There 
was an attempt to place the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in a sub- 
ordinate position. ,. ,0ut of eighteen members txielve are participants in 
military bloo.s —NATO, SEATO, and the like — people who speak and vote at 
the behest of their blocs. Neutral countries, nonmembers of blocs, were 
given three seats. The Socialist countries were also given three seats. 
You will surely understand that this was an attempt to mock justice and to 
disregard the true requirements of the study and exploration of outer space," 
( New York Times , January 16, 1959) 
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Jewis h Problem In USSR 

"There :l.o no Jewish problem in tho Soviet Union at nil. This problem 
la created by thoao who wish to ii.podo &ood relations,. " (N ov? York Tlmoq , 
January 16, 195?) 



"Our position on Algeria is well known. A jurat war In being waged by 
tho Algerian pooplo. It la a war for independence and liberation from tho 
colonial yoke. All tho freedom-loving peoples of tho world have oumpothy 
for the Algerians," ( New York Times, Jnnuory 16, 19 $9) 

Chin a , 

•'./Soviet Union's relations with Communist China/are good and getting 
better every day. ,,;'/hen the Chinese ask it, we help them in a comradely way 
on a basis of equality, it is our duty and the Chinese appreciate it." 

"This (Chinese system of communes) shows that other Communist countries 
do not automatically copy the Soviet Union»" ( Washington Post and Times 
Herald , January 11, 1959) 

Summit Meeting 

(When asked: ' Why do you want a summit conference without an agenda?) 
There is value in meetings but Russia is puzzled by those here who a3k 
whether there is "uiv point in talking to the Soviet Union. And words like 
rollback and lib. m I, Lon are bad. 

(What would a summit meeting consider?) It might consider' Berlin, 
German reunification, European security, all Western proposals, and the 
Rapacki plan for an atom-free zone and also the control of arms in the two 
Germanies, Poland, and Czechoslovakia in order to abolish atomic weapons in 
all of Germany,, Also reducing foreign troops by one-third as a starter. 
( Washington Post and Times Herald, January 7, 1959, Chalmers H. Roberts 
paraphrasing) 

Peaceful Competition 

"It might seem that. contacts between people are a minor matter.... I 
would say that these contacts have brought about warmer winds in our cold 
war relations,. , Let us compete in having more milk and more meat and more 
clothing for people* And we hope you won't complain if we do catch up with 
you." ( Washington Post and Times Herald , January 7, 1959) 

"Mr. Nixon repeated what he said in his London speech calling for 
competition in the economic field, competition in the improvement in the 
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wolfnro of our pooploo rather than in tho military fiold, You probably know 
that wlion tho Vlbo Proo.ldont oxpronscd hio Itloa, Ur. Khruohohov oupportod 
tlio idoo and welcomed tho abatement. Todoy I lend my full uupport to that 
idoa.». (.Baltlnioro aunj January 6, 1959, nftor oooinc Nixon) 

Hun^u rff; 

On tho Hungarian uprising, Mikoyan paid that tho thing that worrioo 
him was that too mnny Amoilcnna think that tho Rutuilnno on joy shooting 
people, 

Tlio Russians, he said, oamo to tho assistance of n lawful (.'.overnmont 
just A3 tho Unitod Stotos did in Lebanon loot year. ( Washington Post an d 
Times Ho r nld , January 9, 19S9, reporting on tho Detroit visit) ~* 

Responsibility for tho Col d Wa r 

"We say you are wrong'* You cay that wo are wrong, Solomon would 
probably decide to split' the blame down the middle." ( Mow York Times , 
January 9, 19S9, reporting on the Detroit visit) ' ' , 

German Rearmament 

"Do you know what it means to put atomic weapons in the hands of 
German revenge seekers?" he asked. "You are arming Germans with atomic 
weapons to be used against us and you are demanding free elections. The one 
is not compatible with the other," ( Washington Post and Times Herald , 
January 13, 19$9, reporting on the Los Angeles visit) ' 

Foreign Aid 

"We were very pleased that you suggested that we try to combat poverty 
together," Mikoyan said ^to Vice President Nixon on January 6/. 
(Associated Press, January 6, 1959) 

Soviet Commodity Sales 

Mr. Mikoyan lavished praise on United States business. He said that 
Americans were better businessmen than the Russians and that for years the 
Soviet Union had to model herself upon American efficiency and American ways 
of organizing industry, 

Ilr, Mikoyan denied that tho Soviet Union was trying to dump commodi- 
ties in the international market. He said that charges that the tin market 
had been wrecked by Moscow were false. The trouble with tin, he asserted, 
started as long ago as 1955, long before the Soviet Union began her export 
trade in tin. 
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Ho nloo defended tho ruoont Soviet onla of bunnono to tlio l:ow "" 
Chonvlonl Company, lnoia'lilng that bha cmlo woo undo at tho 'world morlcot 
price if shipping ooolio wora tnkon into ounoWornMon. 

"All thouo fnblou of our being auoh terrlblo dovilo ard not wall 
founded," ho aaid» "Wo want to trado in uarnuoto Wo want to p,ot ao high a 
prica for our floods na wo can and an low a priou for tho goods that wo buy 
ao any other buainoacmono" (Mew York T Jjno o, January 9> 1929, reporting on 
tho Clovolond vialt) 

US-Spviot Trado and Contr ols 

1. Common ting on tho artificial barrioro preventing tho expansion 
of trado botwoen tho United Statoo and tho Soviet Union, Hikoyan irent-Loned 
that evon ohowing gum, firowood^ and laxatives are classified as" strategic 
goods whose export from the United States to the USSR is banned« (From tho 
TASS account of liikoyan' o Detroit visita.Thio otatoiiont is not reported in 
US press accounts of his talks in Detroit. ) 

2. After tasting the luxuries of capitalism, liikoyan criticized , 
this Nation's policies toward his homeland in a speech tonight* 

"There was a time when you know that you could buy and sell from 
Russia," Mikoyan told the Economic Club of Mew York at the Waldorf -Astoria 
Hotel. "But it appears during the cold war you forgot. 

"There are so many obstacles — particularly in the form of 
legislation — it is no wonder you forgot." 

He recalled that back in the days of Henry Ford Sr. , the auto maker 
had "dealing with our government," at a time when "your Government had no 
relations with us." 

"But he didn't ask your Government," Mikoyan said.. ."And he did right. 

"Today," liikoyan complained, "businessmen have to hire a group of 
lawyers, to find out what they can and can't sell to us, Recently we tried 
to buy" some chemical equipment from your country here. But when.it was^not 
forthcoming, we asked the company 'why' and they said the State Department 
was checking.it/but made no decision." 

"Now we are placing an order for the equipment in other countries 
while the , United. States is still contemplating.." .,..,., 

Hikoyan sai'd'sbm? items on the United States embargoes list to Russia'., 
were a fit subject for humor magazines. One such item, he said,' was 
laxatives. (UPI report of Mikoyan' s talk at the New York Economic Club) 
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Soviet Production of Consumer Goods 

Replying to questions on the production of consumer goods, viikoyan 
said that more and more of these goods are being produced every year. Ue 
are striving, he said, to develop the production of consumer goods even 
more in order to satisfy fully the growing needs of the people. We have 
drafted a large program for the production of consumer goods from synthetic 
materials. We are short of such materials and we would like to. buy plants 
for their production in the United States. So far, we to our regret, see 
no noticeable advance in this direction,, I can assure you, however, that 
our program will not suffer because of this and that we ourselves v;ill 
expand the production of these and other materials. (TASS, January 13, 1959, 
reporting on Mikoyan' s talk with UCIA faculty and students) 

US and Soviet Stand ards of Living 

1. Replying to the' question of how Communism could benefit American 
workers, Mikoyan said: "If I gave a direct reply to this question I might 

be accused of spreading 'Communist propaganda* and interfering in the domestic 
affairs of the United States,, But I can reply indirectly. In the Soviet 
Union, given the same degree of industrial development as in the United 
States, a working man would live twice as well as an American working man." 
(TASS, January 11, 1959, reporting on Mikoyan' s speech at the San Francisco 
Press Club) 

2, "The Americans today have a higher standard of living than ours, ' 
We also want a high standard of living. We would like to overtake the 
Americans, but this surely is no threat to you. You are living well. Why . 
should you not want us to live well also, In fact, whether you like it or ■ 
not, we are going to live well anyway of our own accord." (From iiikoyan's 
press conference in Mew York on January 15, 1959) 

Stalin 

• Question: I want to ask how it is' that you were the first speaker 
in the Soviet Union to criticize Mr* Stal.in?... .-...•.. 

Mikoyan: •' I wouldn't say I was the 'first one. The first one was Hikita 
Khrushchev who mad© the general report j perhaps there was a special taint in 
that, a special feature in that, Mr. Khrushchev was making the report on 
behalf of the Central Committee as a collective; so he had to be more 
cautious in his formulations. 

Now, I spoke on my personal behalf and, therefore, I could be more 
outright in 'xy criticism, but there is not the slightest difference in our 
views, (From Mikoyan' s January 10, 1959 speech at San Francisco) 
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